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Piers 38 & 40, 
San Francisco, 
scheduled for 
new bulk- 
heads and 
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Good Shipping Service Requires These 


THE BIG ©. TRADE ROUTES 


Pacific-North Atlantic Service 
Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line 


(U. S. Mail Steamers, Passenger Accommodations) 


Pacific-Coastwise Service 
Pacific-West Indies Service 


Oakland 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Stockton 
Longview 
Alameda 
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Constant Improvements 


Meeting the demands of shippers is more than a matter of good ships 
ably manned. McCormick Terminals are a great factor in the enviable 
record for careful handling that distinguishes McCormick Steamship 
Company. Now, all along the Pacific Coast, these Terminals are being 
improved and enlarged to insure adequate facilities to handle every type 
of cargo. That’s why we know you'll be satisfied when you specify: 


Portland 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Astoria 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Long Beach 


» Steamship Company 


461 Market St. 
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In the race for profits many a manufacturer gains by 
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using Erie. For example, Erie can help lay out a scheduk ve 
of your delivery requirements for materials and supplies, 

Erie Highball Service maintains that schedule, keeps 
your production lines moving, without the expense of | 


storage and double handling in your plant. 


From the highest official to the newest track-walker, 
every Erie employee has had instilled into him a pride in 
seeing that freight goes through on time. Erie High- > » 
ball Service keeps shipments moving, production lines 


working and makes profits more certain. 
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VOLUME LV 





Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 


Hall interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 


setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 


; ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 


plication of the principles thus arrived at. 
Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 
Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 
An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 


| ters with which they have to deal. 


Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





WHAT TO DO? 


HE transportation program of the President of the 

United States and his Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation is before Congress and the people. What shall 
be done about it? 

Assuming, for the sake of argument—and it is true 
among most transportation authorities and students— 
that the program, in the fundamentals it seeks to accom- 
plish—preservation of private ownership and operation 
of transport and jurisdiction over all its forms by one 
federal body—is sound, and admitting, what is also 
true, that there are many objections to the details of 
that program, shall we accept it “as is,” in spite of our 
objections to it, in the fear that, if we go too far in op- 
posing its details, we shall get something worse? 

Coordinator Eastman virtually threatens that, if the 
Program is not accepted or if it does not work, govern- 
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ment ownership is the alternative. The question we 
must answer, then, is how far he will go in permitting 
amendments to his program before urging government 
ownership as the reply to opposition, and how success- 
ful he would be with the President and Congress in push- 
ing that alternative, should he decide on that course. 
He has already displayed some reasonableness in his 
statement that, if Congress fears to put the chairmanship 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission at the Presi- 
dent’s disposal for appointment, as he recommends, the 
selection of its chairman can be left to the Commission 
itself, where that body wants it and where many others 
of us want it. How many more concessions might he 
make? 

The situation is much as it would be if A made a 
proposal to B which B liked, in the main, but to some of 
the details of which he objected; he does not want the 
proposal withdrawn; his problem is to determine, from 
his knowledge of A and of conditions generally, how far 
he can go in insisting on changes without risking with- 
drawal of the proposal, thus leaving matters as they 
are—to say nothing of the danger of having to meet an 
alternative proposal that he would like still less. 

In the immediate case, the matter is more compli- 
cated than in the illustration we have given, for the rea- 
son that B is made up of many elements whose interests 
and points of view conflict and that cannot be made, ex- 
cept by common understanding and agreement, to act in 
concert. Some of these interests, or individuals repre- 
senting them, will lose sight of the main issue in fight- 
ing about the details of vital concern to themselves, some 
even going to the point of throwing down the gauntlet 
and saying: “Well, let them come on with their govern- 
ment ownership; I shall never surrender on this point to 
which I am unalterably committed.” Thus, we are likely 
to have a situation utterly impossible of composition. In- 
deed, there are some who suggest that Coordinator East- 
man, with Machiavellian astuteness, put forward his 
“plan I” in the hope that just such a disagreement would 
result in his having to propose his beloved government 
ownership idea as the ultimate and necessary solution. 
We do not agree with these, for we believe Mr. Eastman 
to be thoroughly conscientious and fair, however mis- 
taken, but, whether or not he is guilty of perceiving such 
an outcome and hoping for it, that outcome is possible 
—or even probable—nevertheless. So it behooves all of 
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us who hope for a sound solution of the transportation 
problem to tread carefully and watch our step. 

An example of what we mean is afforded by the an- 
nounced possibility of a meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League to oppose the new plan in so far as 
it does not repeal the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act, provides for a permanent Coordinator, and 
puts on other kinds of transport the same degree of regu- 
lation that now “strangles” the railroads, instead of 
meeting the latter situation by equalizing regulation 
through taking some of the present burden off the rail- 
roads. Suppose the League takes that position. It may 
“get away with it,” but, on the other hand, it may con- 
tribute to the kind of situation we have been talking 
about—one that will result in an impasse and, therefore, 
government ownership. Incidentally, in this connection, 
we should say to the Traffic League that, if it does take 
that attitude, it should present a specific program for re- 
lieving the railroads of some part of present regulation; 
just talking in general terms will get nowhere. Inci- 
dentally also, we may say that we favor that means of 
bringing about equalization and have always favored it, 
though no specific plan has been brought forward, but, 
if it is not accomplished—if the railroads are to continue 
to be regulated as they are—then, we insist, other kinds 
of transport competing with them must be similarly regu- 
lated. 

To be sure, it may be said to be a cowardly course 
to take the Coordinator’s medicine lying down with little 
or no attempt to improve the quality of the dose. We 
are not offering any such counsel. We are merely sug- 
gesting that opposition to this, that, or the other part of 
his program must be considered, not only on the basis 
of what we like or do not like, but with the picture in 
mind of what may be the result if we go too far and are 
too aggressive in our opposition to parts of the plan we 
do not favor. 

It would be valuable—and we make this as a con- 
crete suggestion—if the railroads, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, the motor transport interests, the air trans- 
port interests, the steamship and waterway inte:ests, 
and any others that may be directly and vitally involved, 
could hold a conference or convention, participated in 
by accredited representatives, and reach a concerted atti- 
tude as to just what they will accept without a fight and 
just what they will insist on fighting. Such a conference, 
to be of any use, would have to meet with the considera- 
tions we have pointed out in mind and with the desire to 
reach a workable plan and the willingness to give and 
take as to details. That may be impossible but, if possi- 
ble, it would meet the crisis. Not only would a position 
arrived at after such consideration—provided it was ar- 
rived at by practical unanimity by a representative body, 
properly constituted—probably be sensible and sound, 
but it would also probably be strong enough to influence 
whatever action the Coordinator and the President might 
take. 

We realize the difficulty—the almost impossibility— 
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of setting up such an organization and obtaining ap. 
thing like unanimous and wise action from it—the di 
ficulty arising chiefly from the fact that men insist , 
their own points of view and persist in seeking the jy 
mediate advantage rather than ultimate settlement j, 
the public interest, but it seems to us worth trying, ne. 
ertheless. 

In the meantime, we have the sword of governmey 
ownership hanging over us and perceive more than ey 
the danger in having, for the Coordinator of Transport, 
tion and the chief advisor of the President in transport, 
tion matters, a man who always thinks in terms of go. 
ernment ownership and operation. 


THE BRAY OF THE WILD JACKASS 


T was not enough that Coordinator Eastman shoulif 


endeavor to set up a permanent office; that he shoul 
talk about government ownership of the railroads as tle 
probable ultimate solution of the railroad problem; thai 
his assistant, Mr. Turney, should fulminate against the 
wasteful and unsound practices of the railroads and his 
criticisms be published broadcast; that railroad labo 
should seek higher wages for less work at a price the 


railroads are unable to pay; that the administrating} 


should seek to foist on them a pension system that they 
are unable to finance; that this, that, and the other local. 
ity and interest should seek to serve itself at the expens 
of the railroads and at the sacrifice of the possibility o 
a sound and sensible transportation system—now the real 
sons of the wild jackasses have begun to bray. 

Senator Wheeler, who occupies the position of chair. 


man of the Senate committee on interstate commerce 


(God help us) and who, as such, will have a great deal 
of influence on transportation legislation, is out not only 
with a demand for another railroad investigation, but 
with a bill for government ownership of the railroads as 
the only solution of the situation. Of course, it does 
no good to argue with men like him nor to give them 
facts, but there is not a single element in the situation 
as outlined by him—even if it be admitted that he out 
lines it correctly—that could not be dealt with effectively 
without government ownership. To hear him talk about 
government ownership and operation of the railroads— 
especially in these days of governmental prodigality—a 
a means of bringing about economy and efficiency is ’ 
huge joke. A lot of other little sons of wild jackasses, it 
Congress and elsewhere, will echo his bray and presently 
the din will be horrible. 

Sometimes we do not blame the standpatters who 
argue that there is nothing the matter with the railroads 
but a depression in business and that everybody who suf 
gests any improvement is an unmitigated idiot. Ther 
are so many idiots trying to deal with the subject! 


TERMS OF COMMISSIONERS 


The Senate interstate commerce committee has favorably 
reported the bill, S. 945, recommended by the Commission, PI® 
viding that upon expiration of their terms of office, members ol 
the Commission shall continue to serve until their successors 
are appointed and have qualified. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





A. E. Giegengack, the Public Printer, has 


The Public sent a circular letter to the heads of depart- 

a ments in Washington asking them to be rea- 
Printer's sonable in asking for rush, extra rush, and rush- 
Vain Hope to-the-utmost orders for printing of documents, 


etc. Last year, he points out, rush work orders 
added exactly $419,755.53 to the government’s bill for printing. 

“tT am convinced,” said he, “that many of the rush orders 
could have been placed in time to permit the Government Print- 
ing Office to handle the work in a normal manner and, thus, 
save to departmental appropriations the large sums paid annually 
as surcharges.” 

Giegengack has been in office only a few weeks, else he 
would know that there is nothing on earth so important as an 
assistant secretary or head of an “emergency” agency. Each is 
saving the country. All his work is of a rush character. Were 
Giegengack to ask, he probably could find from such a one that 
the thought of a “mere printer” on even a printing question 
was less than the bagatelle about which a French policeman 
talks so eloquently with his shoulders. 

Save printing bills while Rome burns! Why, the idea is 
utterly ridiculous! Anyone could find that that was so from 
any one of the thousands now here saving the country from the 
effects of the long continued emergency—that is, any one but a 
stupid Public Printer. Besides, what’s half a million any how? 
Less than small change! 


About all administrations in the last forty years, except 
those of Grover Cleveland and Calvin Coolidge, have imagined, 
at one time or another, that they had emergencies with which 
to deal. Therefore, rush, extra-rush, and rush-to-the-utmost boys 
have had their opportunities to save the country. Giegengack, 
seemingly, is unable to understand the brethren with Messianic 
calls, else he would not talk about such a trivial thing as half 
a million dollars. 





It may be slightly exaggerative to say 
that every time an officer of the govern- 
ment in Washington opens his mouth the 
operation means soaking the citizen in the 
financial eye. Operations in Washington, 
however, create that impression. 

While the President’s proposal to have Congress give him 
$4,880,000,000 to spend about as he pleases for work-relief has 
caused some gasps that may be called gasps of dismay that, it 
might be suggested, is a small thing in comparison with the 
Wheeler proposal that the government take over the railroads. 
If and when the government takes them over, the deficit in net 
income of the railroads for the eleven months of 1934 ended 
with November will be as nothing compared to what may be 
expected under government operation under like conditions of 
traffic. The deficit in net income for that period was $43,000,000, 
in round numbers. 


When government operation comes, political considerations, 
if human nature does not undergo the most amazing change 
ever known in physics or metaphysics, will bring about lower 
rates, More men on the payroll, and higher wages. When the 
government operated the railroads in the war period, rates and 
wages both went up. But rates did not go up enough to cover 
the increased wages. The result was a net cost to the tax- 
payers well over a billion dollars between January 1, 1918, and 
March 1, 1920. The increases in rates were so far behind the 
increases in expenses that, in Ex Parte No. 74, the Commission 
had to allow an increase of 40 per cent in freight rates in the 
eastern region, 25 per cent in the southern and mountain-Pacific 
regions, 35 per cent in the western region, and 3314 per cent 
interterritorial. 


_ Accounting in the period of federal control was under the 
strict honest-to-God system established by the Commission. It 
was in no wise related to government bookkeeping. The latter 
Sort may be expected to come into use soon after the govern- 
ment takes over the railroads, if it does. Some excuse then will 
be found, it may be suggested, for departing from Commission 
accounting so that some expenditures may be made to appear 
as “emergency” disbursements and, therefore, not to be counted 


Putting Shiners 
on the Eye of 
Mr. John Citizen 
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when there is a desire to know whether the budget of the rail- 
road business of the government balances. 

A politician in office must always show that he is making 
money for the people, even if trust funds in the Treasury have 
to be counted as assets of the United States. 

It is not hard to understand why leaders of organized labor 
and some owners of railroad securities are for government 
ownership, It is the aim of labor leaders to control government 
and get for their followers more than they could obtain in a 
free, competitive market for their services. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the United Mine Workers of America, 
through their officers, have denounced Donald R. Richberg as 
a traitor to the cause of labor, because, in the final analysis, he 
has not been mentally dishonest enough to construe section 7a 
of the national industrial recovery act so as to give them a 
monopoly of labor control. The excuse is that he aided and 
abetted the imposition of the automobile code on the automotive 
industry by the President in a form they did not like. They 
won't “recognize” the code, though codes are supposed to have 
the force and effect of law. Their point of view is that, if the 
laws are not construed as they think they should be, the men 
who construe them otherwise are enemies of labor, and if, as 
in the case of Richberg, they have worked for labor organiza- 
tions, they are traitors. 

Why some owners of railroad securities favor government 
ownership also is obvious. They feel that there is so little 
chance of their making their investment pay adequate returns 
that they are willing to unload the properties on the govern- 
ment, knowing that, in such a proceeding, the government would 
have to pay a fair price, even if the property was not paying 
its way, when the transfer was made. 

Another plan for unloading unprofitable things on the gov- 
ernment and, therefore, on Mr. Citizen, is sponsored by the 
United Mine Workers of America in a bill introduced by Senator 
Guffy, of Pennsylvania. It is to have the government buy up, 
for hundreds of millions, coal lands not now needed for produc- 
tion to be put into a National Coal Reserve. It is suspected 
that this scheme is in the nature of a bribe to overloaded coal 
companies to make them agree to the bill that makes the coal 
industry a public utility to be regulated by the government. 
That, of course, means fixing of prices so as to maintain the 
wages the mine labor leaders demand for the members of their 
unions. The pretense in the land-taking-over part, of course, 
is conservation of a natural resource—coal. That fuel is being 
greatly pestered by petroleum, another natural resource, the 
conservation of which affords the text of much preaching by 
those professing great concern for the public welfare. 





There may not be much joy in Ger- 
many because Hitler is there, but, seem- 
ingly, the Reich is doing something that 
may bring some temporary joy to some 
other parts of the world. German exports of champagne “in- 
creased sharply during the past year,” according to a report 
from the United States consulate-general at Berlin, made public 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

In the first eleven months of last year, exports amounted to 
281,800 bottles, as compared with 185,000 bottles in the corre- 
sponding period of 1933. In that period, exports to the United 
States totaled 83,711 bottles, as compared with only 6,500 bottles 
in the like period of 1933. Great Britain continues to be the 
Reich’s best champagne customer. It imported 145,119 bottles 
in the 1934 period as compared with 136,000 bottles in the 1933 
period. 

While the imports into the United States increased greatly, 
it may be suggested that not much “heiling”’ of Hitler could be 
done with 83,711 bottles in eleven months. 


Hitler’s Champagne 
Seems to Be Liked 





Again the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared that the 
Senate—also the House—may take a 
private citizen to the woodshed and 
there switch him solely for punishment 
for what he has done, even if what he 
has done, in contempt of it, no longer obstructs its legislative 
processes. So William P. MacCracken, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of commerce, must stand imprisonment for ten days as 
punishment for his contempt, unless the Senate relents. 

Said contempt was that of destroying or removing some air 
mail contract papers after he had been ordered, by subpoena 
duces tecum, to bring them before the Senate committee investi- 
gating such contracts. Before he was arrested, he had obeyed 
the summons by producing the remaining papers, the claim being 
made that thereby he had purged himself of contempt and was 
not obstructing the legislative process. 

According to Justice Brandeis, organ of the court in making 
its decision, the main contention of MacCracken, attorney for 
air lines, was that the so-called power to punish for contempt 


Yes, the Senate 
May Spank Merely 
for Punishment 
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might never be exerted, in the case of a private citizen, solely 
“qua” punishment—that is, punishment for punishment’s sake. 
The argument, the justice said, was that the power might be 
used merely as a means of removing an existing obstruction 
to the performance of the Senate’s duties; that the power to 
punish ceased as soon as the obstruction had been removed, or 
its removal had become impossible; and, hence, that there was 
no power to punish a witness who, having been requested to 
produce papers, destroyed them after service of the subpoena. 

Where the offending act was of a nature to obstruct the 
legislative process, said Justice Brandeis, the fact that the 
obstruction had been since removed or its removal had become 
impossible was without legal significance. The power to punish 
a private citizen for a past and completed act, he added, was 
exerted by Congress as early as 1795 and since then had been 
exercised on several occasions. Colonial assemblies exerted it 
earlier than that. 

“Here,” said the justice, “we are concerned, not with an 
extension of congressional privilege, but with vindication of the 
established and essential privilege of the production of evi- 
dence. For this purpose, the power to punish for a past con- 
tempt is an appropriate means.” 

The court was at some pains to point out that attempts to 
punish were subject to judicial review and would not be tolerated 
if the part of Congress attempting punishment was not within 
the scope of its duty; and also that the power to punish for con- 
tempt might not be extended to slanderous attacks that presented 
no immediate obstruction to legislative processes. 


The longer the Commission re- 
mains in its new stretch-out system 
quarters, it is believed, the more 
obvious will become the necessity for 
establishing rickshaw and _ guide 
service within its walls. The Com- 
mission has always shied away from suggestions that it impose 
fees for the filing of documents with it. It might not scare away 
from so reasonable a proposal that it grant a guide and rickshaw 
concession to some company of the worthy unemployed.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended February 2 totaled 
598,164 cars, 42,896 above the preceding week, 32,763 above 
the corresponding week last year, and 112,105 above the corre- 
sponding 1933 week. The increase was attributed, in the main, 
to increased activity in the automobile industry and to coal 
loading on account of cold weather. Miscellaneous loading 
totaled 210,718 cars; merchandise, 154,366; coal, 155,434; coke, 
9,733; grain and products, 25,959; live stock, 14,147; forest 
products, 24,361; ore, 3,446. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended January 26 to- 
taled 555,768 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads. (See Traffic World, Feb. 2.) This was 7,187 below 
the preceding week, 7,332 below the 1934 week and 80,476 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1933. 

Three districts—Eastern, Allegheny and Pocahontas—re- 
ported increases for the week of January 26, compared with the 
corresponding week in 1934, in the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight, while four districts—Southern, Northwestern, 
Centralwestern and Southwestern—reported decreases. All dis- 
tricts, however, reported increases compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1933. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


Rickshaws and Guides 
for Visitors to 
the Commission 








1935 1934 1933 
Lo a ee 498,073 500,813 439,469 
Week of January 12 553,675 557,266 509,893 
Week of January 19 562,95 561,902 499,554 
Week of January 26 563,100 475,292 
RID «Gitar Gracaias nig a hao esb ne acnsiaien wane 2,183,081 1,924,208 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended January 
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26 and for the corresponding period of last year was reportej 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,127 and 4,854; }jy, 
stock, 1,398 and 1,758; coal, 34,457 and 29,237; coke, 3,038 and 3.19): 
forest products, 2,121 and 1,548; ore, 494 and 350; merchandise, [, ¢ 
L., 37,203 and 43,073; miscellaneous, 50,874 and 44,806; total, 1935, 139° 
712; 1934, 128,727; 1933, 108,220. ‘ 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,407 and 2,802; iy, 
stock, 1,019 and 1,317; coal, 35,834 and 32,242; coke, 3,059 and 2,734: 
forest products, 714 and 879; ore, 321 and 335; merchandise, L,. (, | 
26,677 and 31,318; miscellaneous, 39,563 and 35,845; total, 1935, 109 95 
1934, 107,476; 1933, 88,402. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 251 and 317; lip 
stock, 43 and 67; coal, 30,889 and 28,997; coke, 627 and 439; forey 
products, 448 and 585; ore, 39 and 36; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,65 
and 5,212; miscellaneous, 4,589 and 5,444; total, 1935, 41,942; 1934, 41 117 
1933, 33,554. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,094 and 2,623: liv. 
stock, 885 and 947; coal, 20,565 and 15,139; coke, 357 and 310; foreg 
products, 4,999 and 6,411; ore, 415 and 603; merchandise, L. C. L., 9%. 
292 and 28,656; miscellaneous, 26,374 and 33,459; total, 1935, 81,9§): 
1934, 88,148; 1933, 76,911. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,101 and 8,11). 
live stock, 2,829 and 4,801; coal, 10,974 and 6,783; coke, 1,604 and 73): 
forest products, 4,769 and 6,021; ore, 97 and 105; merchandise, L. C. L, 
17,078 and 18,366; miscellaneous, 20,181 and 19,880; total, 1935, 62,633: 
1934, 64,807; 1933, 54,462. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 5,258 and 9,031: 
live stock, 5,874 and 8,054; coal, 14,342 and 9,649; coke, 172 and 16): 
forest products, 2,695 and 2,691; ore, 1,060 and 1,483; merchandise, |, 
Cc. L., 22,300 and 22,578; miscellaneous, 29,486 and 30,987; total, 1935, 
81,187; 1934, 84,633; 1933, 70,664. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,365 and 3,967, 
live stock, 1,761 and 1,577; coal, 6,442 and 3,701; coke, 275 and 191: 
forest products, 2,176 and 2,552; ore, 137 and 280; merchandise, L. C. L, 
12,182 and 12,684; miscellaneous, 18,381 and 23,240; total, 1935, 44,719: 
1934, 48,192; 1933, 43,079. 


The accompanying table gives the detailed loading figures 
by divisions of commodities, totals and percentages of increases 
or decreases as indicated: 


RAIL INCOME STATISTICS 


In the month of November, 1934, Class I steam railways hai 
a deficit of $12,124,848 in their net income as compared witha 
deficit of $5,116,463 in November, 1933, according to selected 
income and balance sheet items, compiled from 143 reports 
representing 149 railways prepared by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics. Their net railway operating income in November 
was $31,882,801 as compared with $37,662,127 in November, 1933. 
Dividend declarations, common and preferred, in November, 
1934, totaled $14,188,037 as compared with $14,029,107 in No- 
vember, 1933, the declarations being from income and surplus. 

Total current assets at the end of November, 1934, were 
$1,089,320,522 as compasred with $1,062,520,474 at the end of 
November, 1933. Total current liabilities at the end of Novem: 
ber, 1934, were $1,434,097,979 as compared with $1,190,570,653 
at the end of November, 1933. 

The totals of items of the compilation for all regions for 
the eleven months ended with November follow: 


For the eleven months of 
Income Items 1934 1933 
$423,117,536 


1. Net railway operating income.......... $436, 485,963 
rere rrr rr errr re 152,881,528 156,341,551 
3. oe ee eee eee 575,999,064 592,827,514 
4. Rent for leased roads... ......ccscseces 122,686,064 121,711,470 
BG. PWCOPESt GeGUCHONG coecidcccsccnsveseces 477,475,747 485,902,725 
ee ee ar ere 18,894,173 13,399,505 
7. re rer rr re 619,055,984 621,013,700 
J ee ear rr err Teer d 43,056,920 d = 28,186,186 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus): rere 
9-01. On Common Stock........ccccves 76,781,113 65,750,883 
9-02. On preferred stock............ 14,527,928 12,461,031 


REGULATION OF CARRIERS 


Federal regulation of all important forms of transportatiol, 
including water carriers and their port-to-port rates, was the 
theme of “extension of remarks” of Representative Houston, of 
Kansas, published in the appendix of the Congressional Record 
of January 31. 











Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended January 26 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 

{ 1935 22,603 13,809 153,503 

CRE Ge ROWE: 6.5:066000-08806400% 1934 31,706 18,521 125,748 

1933 25,324 17,407 97,354 

Preceeding week Jan. 19 ......... 1935 25,182 14,941 137,600 

Per cent increase over .......... 1934 22.1 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 28.7 25.4 

Per cent increase over .......... 1933 57.7 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 10.7 20.6 

1935 96,070 57,917 950,578 

Cumulative 4 weeks to Jan. 26.. 4 1934 116,786 69,955 524,397 

1933 106,972 68,990 34,274 

Per cent increase over .......... 1934 5.0 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 pe A 17.2 

Per cent increase over .......... 1933 26.8 
10.2 16.1 


Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 


Per cent to 15 year average 69.5 per cent. 


Forest Mdse. 
Coke products Ore L.C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
9,132 17,922 2,563 146,788 189,448 555,76 
7,698 20,687 3,192 161,887 193,661 563,100 
4,460 14,439 1,526 160,757 154,031 475,292 
8,075 20,722 2,820 152,373 201,242 562,955 
18.6 
13.4 19.7 9.3 2.2 13 
104.8 24.1 68.0 : 23.0 16. 
ig i 
31,239 74,717 10,732 576,580 772,638 2,170,471 
30,960 73,407 12.425 615,348 739,803 2,183,081 
20,831 55,785 7,487 613,660 616,209 1,924,208 
9 1s 4.4 ; 
13.6 6.3 8 
50.0 33.9 43.3 25.4 12. 
6.0 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





STEEL TO TEXAS PORTS 


FTER eighteen months’ consideration the Commission, divi- 
A sion 2, in fourth section application No. 15151, iron and steel 
to Texas ports, in fourth section order No. 11797, has denied 
authority to carriers parties - to various southwestern lines’ 
tariffs, to establish and maintain rates on iron and steel articles 
from producing points in central and western trunk line terri- 
tories and Minnequa, Colo., to Texas Gulf ports without observ- 
ing the long and short haul part of the fourth section. 

Relief was asked to enable the applicants to compete with 
water lines from those points from which traffic might move by 
water to the Texas ports, such as St. Louis, Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati, and to afford producers at the various points of origin 
rates that would enable them to meet the competition of pro- 
ducers at other points such as Birmingham, Ala., which had the 
penefit of lower transportation charges by water. The latter 
competition, the Commission said, was generally referred to as 
market or commercial competition. 

The water competition shown of record, the Commission 
said, was negligible except from St. Louis. The Commission 
pointed out that the rail rate from that point was only 1.5 
cents higher than the rate proposed. For illustration, from St. 
Louis to Houston, Tex., the proposed rate was 41 cents while the 
rail rate, established July 28, 1933, was 42.5 cents. It added 
that it was not convinced that water competition in that case 
was such as to justify fourth section relief upon the ground 
of water competition. 

Application for relief was made in behalf of carriers parties 
to southwestern lines’ tariff I. C. C. Nos. 2498, 2008, 2440, and 
2446. The carriers asked for relief as to all-rail rates from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., territory, Minnequa, Colo., points in central and 
western trunk line territories, and in Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana to Texas ports and Lake Charles, La. 

Manufacturers with plants in the St. Louis district, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Minnequa offered evidence in support of 
the application. Dealers in and fabricators of iron and steel at 
the ports opposed the relief on the ground that the proposed 
rates, together with the transit privilege in connection there- 
with, would enable industries of a similar character at points on 
the all-rail routes intermediate to the affected territory to over- 
come disadvantages of location to which they were now sub- 
ject. The port fabricators claimed that they had a limited area 
in which they could market their products in competition with 
interior fabricators and jobbers who obtained their materials 
from St. Louis or Kansas City and that that area was co-exten- 
sive with that to which the proposed lower rates would:-apply. 


Reductions proposed to the ports, conditioned upon relief at 
the intermediate points, were heavy. For instance, the rate from 
St. Louis to Houston would have been cut from 42.5 cents to 41 
cents; a rate of 85 cents from Chicago to Houston would have 
been cut to 50 cents; from Cincinnati to Houston the cut would 
have been from 85 to 50 cents and the rate from Pittsburgh to 
Houston would have been cut from 99 to 64 cents. 


In disposing of the application, the Commission set torth 
the following conclusions: 


As we have pointed out before, the relief prayed in this case is 
based upon the ground that the proposed rates are necessary (1) to 
enable the applicants to compete with water lines from those points 
from which traffic may move by water to the Texas ports, such as 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, etc., and (2) to afford producers at 
the various points of origin rates that would enable them to meet the 
competition of producers at other points such as Birmingham, Ala., 
which have the benefit of lower transportation charges by water. The 
latter form of competition is generally referred to as market or com- 
mercial competition. 

,, The water competition shown of record is negligible except from 
St. Louis, from which point the present rail rate is only 1.5 cents 
higher than the rate proposed, and we are not convinced that water 
competition in the latter case is such as to justify fourth-section relief 
to make the reduction proposed in the present rate. No relief, there- 
fore, is warranted in this case upon the ground of water competition. 

The market competition is alleged to be of a much more serious 
character, For example, the rate from the Birmingham district to 
Texas ports, approved in the Birmingham case, 192 I. C. C. 257, is 40 
cents. From Minnequa and Kansas City the present rates are 73 
a 69 cents, respectively. Applicants and interveners appearing on 
ehalf of industries at the points of origin included in the application 
contend that with the heavy differentials against them, the products 
of those industries are excluded from the Texas ports. The appli- 
cants urge, therefore, that they must adjust their rates from the 
serious producing points considered herein with relation to the rates 
om the Birmingham district so as to enable thé manufacturers at 
_ points to place their products on the market at the Texas ports 
ad competition with producers at Birmingham and other points of 
Production which have the benefit of lower rates by rail and even 





cheaper transportation by water. It is obvious that to the extent 
that the production of iron and steel at points on the applicants’ 
lines is limited by the inability of those products to be sold at the 
Texas ports there is a coresponding loss of traffic to the applicant 
carriers. So far as their interests are affected, therefore, the situa- 
tion is not different than if the applicants were compelled to consider 
reductions in their rates from these producing points to Texas ports 
to meet rates over the lines of other carriers from and to the same 
points. In both cases the applicants must reduce their rates to meet 
competitive conditions or they will be unable to obtain a portion of 
the competitive traffic. Both forms of competition are recognized as 
creating a special case in which relief may be granted from the pro- 
visions of section 4. Intermountain Rate Cases, 234 U. S. 476; Sugar 
Cases of 1933, 195 I. C. C. 127. 

However, the mere statement of rates on a commodity from 
various points of production which may be higher than the rates on 
a like commodity from other points of production is not sufficient to 
justify reductions in such rates without observing the provisions of 
section 4 upon the ground of market competition. It is obvious that 
if this were all that was necessary the establishment of any rate in 
contravention of the provisions of section 4 could be justified, as it is 
generally possible to find a lower rate on the same commodity from 
some point of origin nearer the consuming point than from 
a more distant point. In this case the Texas ports are the natural 
trade territory for both the Birmingham district and shippers on the 
Atlantic Coast who are in a position to use cheap water transporta- 
tion and the ports are also points from and to which water lines may 
most economically perform the transportation services required to 
supply those ports. On the other hand, the points of origin covered 
by the application could not hope to do more than a small share of 
their total business at the Texas ports if relief should be granted, and 
that at the cost of long-haul transportation by the railroads at very 
low rates. At the same time consumers of iron and steel at inter- 
mediate points, though not injured to the extent of an actual viola- 
tion of the act, must contribute to the cost of this uneconomical 
transportation to the ports to some degree in that the relatively much 
higher rates they pay must bear some portion of the fixed charges of 
the railroads while the low competitive rates do not. 

Under all the circumstances we are not convinced that this is a 
case in Which relief from the long-and-short-haul provision of section 
: — properly be granted, and the application accordingly will be 
denied. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Wooden Piling 


No. 26485, Manassa Timber Co. vs. Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
et al. By division 2. Rate, wooden piling, Caraway, Mandalay 
and Stier, Ark., to Cul de Sac, Mo., unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 21 cents. Reparation awarded. Shipments were 
made in May and June, 1930. 


Wheat 


No. 26456, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vs. N. C. & St. 
L. et al. By division 2. Rates, wheat, Wiggins and Brush, 
Colo., milled in transit at Denver, Colo., and reshipped to Dick- 
son, Tenn., applicable. Applicable rates unreasonable and in 
violation of section 4 to the extent that the factor beyond 
Metropolis, Ill., for proportional application, exceeded 17 cents. 
Reparation awarded. Shipments were made in May, 1931. 


Oils and Greases 


No. 26015, Albuquerque Oil & Gasoline Co., Inc., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. By division 2. Upon reconsideration findings in orig- 
inal report, 201 I. C. C. 219, respecting applicable rates, lubri- 
cating oils and greases, carloads, from Carteret, N. J., and 
Emlenton and McClintock, Pa., to Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Las 
Vegas, Socorro, Belen, Los Lunas and San Marcial, N. M., modi- 
fied in part. The revised findings are that in the period cov- 
ered by the original report, various statutory periods prior to 
October 10, 1930, the applicable rates from Carteret were $1.13 
to Las Vegas, $1.23 to Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Belen and Los 
Lunas, and $1.31 from Emlenton and McClintock to Las Vegas 
subject to the emergency charges when such charges were in 
effect. The report said that any overcharge .existing should 
be promptly refunded. The order reopening this case was issued 
with the report. 

Egg Trays 


I. and S. No. 3993, egg trays from Waterville, Me. By divi- 
sion 3. Proposed revision, carload rates and minimum weight 
for woodpulp egg case trays or filler-flats, Waterville, Me., to 
points in official territory, not justified. Suspended schedules 
ordered to be canceled and proceeding discontinued. The find- 
ing of non-justification, however, applies only to the minimum 
weight. The Commission found that the charges that would 
result from the application of the suspended schedules had been 
justified. It therefore limited its finding by ordering the can- 
cellation of the schedules without prejudice to the filing of new 
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ones establishing fourth class rates, subject to a minimum of 
14,000 pounds, and Rule 34. This is in accordance with its 
customary finding that a carload minimum should not normally 
be greater than the amount which can reasonably be loaded in 
a 36-foot car. It added that to obviate controyersy as to the 
applicable rates, filler-flats should be described in new sched- 
ules as egg case or egg carrier filler-flats (fillers and flats com- 
bined), molded woodpulp nested. Contemporaneously with the 
establishment of such schedules the commodity rates and sixth 
class exceptions at present applicable from Waterville on wood- 
pulp trays and pulpwood egg case trays should be modified so 
that they would no longer apply, said the Commission, on the 
article in question in the case, namely, the molded woodpulp egg- 
packing device shipped from Waterville. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


No. 26054, American Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. A. B. & C. 
et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. Central of Georgia. By divi- 
sion 2. Upon reconsideration finding and order in 201 I. C. C. 
453, modified by eliminating the Boston & Albany as a par- 
ticipating carrier. The Commission said it had developed that 
the shipments, cast iron pipe, Birmingham, Ala., to Van Buren, 
Me., did not move over the Boston & Albany. 


Range Horses 


No. 26086, Harry A. Crowley et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 2. Shipments, range horses, driven afoot from Mex- 
ico into California at Calexico and National City, thence shipped 
by rail to various points in California, the rail movement being 
wholly within California, found to have been transportation not 
subject to the interstate commerce act. Rates, such horses, 
points in Arizona and New Mexico to destinations in California, 
unreasonable in the past to the extent they exceeded 115 per 
cent of the fat cattle rates prescribed in Arizona Packing Co. 
vs. Arizona Eastern, 81 I. C. C. 115, minimum 23,000 pounds, and 
for the future to the extent they may exceed, on a minimum of 
23,000 pounds, 115 per cent of the scale prescribed for fat cattle 
in Livestock—Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1, and 190 
I. C. C. 611, for application in mountain-Pacific territory. New 
rates are to be effective not later than May 3. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Lee, dissenting in part, objected to 
the minimum of 23,000 pounds, and said that the case should 
not be considered a precedent for fixing rates on horses and 
mules throughout mountain-Pacific territory, because of the neg- 
ligible number of points of origin involved in the case. Point- 
ing out that in Livestock—Western District Rates, the Commis- 
sion prescribed a minimum on fat cattle of 22,000 pounds for 
use in the western district generally, but 24,000 in mountain- 
Pacific, he said his opinion was that the minimum on range 
horses in mountain-Pacific should bear the same relation to 
the minimum on fat cattle applicable in that territory as 
the minimum weight on horses and mules bore to fat cattle 
in the remainder of the western district. 


Hogs 


No. 26452, Producers’ Co-Operative Commission Association 
vs. Pennsylvania. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, hogs, in 
double-deck cars, points in Illinois to Pittsburgh, Pa., not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Stoves 


Fourth Section Application No, 14846 and No. 15452, stoves 
and hollowware from the south. By division 2. Carriers in Stoves, 
Ranges, Boilers and House-Heating Furnaces, 169 I. C. C. 169 
et seq. authorized, in fourth section order No. 11801, to estab- 
lish and maintain rates, coal, wood and gas stoves and related 
articles, and cast iron hollowware, points in southern territory 
to destinations in official territory, and to destinations on the 
border between thos¢ territories, without regard to the long 
and short haul part of section 4, over all-rail routes over which 
they have relief in connection with the class rates, on the 
basis prescribed or approved in the case mentioned; and over 
all relief rail-and-water routes, on coal and wood stoves, 3 cents 
less than the all-rail rates but in no case less than 31.5 per cent 
of first class rail-and-water rates and on gas stoves and related 
articles, 4 cents less than the all-rail rates but in no case less 
than 45 per cent of first class rail-and-water rates, provided 
that all-rail rates from and to intermediate points shall not 
exceed rates prescribed or approved in the case mentioned, nor 
exceed the lowest combination; and that rates from and to 
intermediate points on rail-and-water routes shall not exceed 
rates constructed on the same bases from and to more distant 
points on such rail-and-water routes. 


Barrel Heads and Sheet Steel 
Fourth section application No. 15309, barrel heads and sheet 


steel to New Orleans. By division 2. Parties to Speiden’s I. C. C. 
No. 1187 authorized, in fourth section order No. 11802, 
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to establish and maintain a rate of 37.5 cents, iron or steg 
barrel heads and sheet steel, straight or mixed carloads, minj. 
mum 40,000 pounds, from St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis 
Ill,, and points grouped therewith, to New Orleans, La., anj 
points grouped therewith, and continue higher rates from, to anj 
between intermediate points subject to the usual and 50 per cen 
circuity limitations. 
Fertilizers 


Fourth section application No. 15406, fertilizers from Nop. 
folk, Va. By division 2. Norfolk Southern and parties to Spe. 


den’s I. C. C. No. A-746 authorized, in fourth section order No 


11803, to establish and maintain a rate, fertilizers and fertilize; 
materials, Norfolk, Va., to Durham and Dunn, N. C., the loweg 
applicable over any line or route from and to the same points, 
constructed on the basis prescribed or approved in Fertilizers 
Between Southern Points, 113 I. C. C. 389, 123 I. C. C. 193 ang 
129 I. C. C. 215, but not less than $3.05 a net ton, provided that 
the rates from and to intermediate points do not exceed rates 
constructed on the basis prescribed or approved in the fertilizer 
case mentioned. Other relief denied, as of May 29. 


(Potatoes 


Fourth section application No. 15608, potatoes to Brooklyn 
and New York, N. Y., stations. By division 2. The Pennsyl. 
vania authorized, in fourth section order No. 11804, to estab. 
lish and maintain, on potatoes, white, a rate of 28 cents, in 
standard truck barrels or standard truck barrel crates, from Nor. 
folk, Norfolk Yads, Port Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., to piers and 
terminals in New York and Brooklyn, N. Y., and maintain higher 
rates to, from and between intermediate points, provided that 
the relief shall not apply to maintain higher rates to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and subject to the usual conditions. Relief denied 
on sweet potatoes. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 26070, Quanah, Acme & Pacific vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration and oral argument. 

No. 24103, Sub. No. 1, General Smelting Co. vs. Reading et al. 
General Smelting Co. and Superior Zinc Corporation ask for reopen- 
ing for further consideration and for further hearing. 

Finance No. 10234, Application of St. L.-S. F. and its trustees 
for permission to abandon portions of the Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield between Stanley, Kans., and Clinton, Mo., and between 
Tracy Junction and Phenix, Mo. Protestants ask for reconsideration, 
modification and clarification of order of abandonment. 

No. 17000, part 2, and Ex Parte 87, Sub. 1, Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates. Illinois District Traffic League, Aurora Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bloomington Association of Commerce, Peoria Association of 
Commerce and Springfield Chamber of Commerce ask for reopening, 
for further consideration, further hearing, reargument and modification 
of sixth supplemental report and order dated October 9, 1934, in so far 
as said report and order applies to the class rates, percentages of 
first class governing classifications and exceptions thereto between 
points in the state of Illinois, on the one hand, and points in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota in extended Zone ‘‘C”’ territory and the northwest as 
defined in the report, on the other hand. 

No. 17525, Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce Vs. 
Manufacturers Railway et al. (St. Louis). Complainant asks for re- 
opening hereof. ; 

1. & S. 3973, Cement from El Paso, Tex., to New Mexico. Re- 
spondents ask for reconsideration by the entire Commission after de- 
cision by Division 3. 

Finance No. 8374, Houston & Texas Central Railroad proposed 
construction. Texas & New Orleans asks for an order pursuant to 
report heretofore made. 

No. 17000, part 2, Rate Structure Investigation, Ex Parte 87, 
Sub. 1, Western Trunk Line Class Rates. Twin City Traffic Bureau 
of Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., ask for postponement, 
reopening, rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 23385, Barnes Lumber Corporation et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 
Complainant asks for clarificatio y the Commission of its previous 
decision herein, 192 I. C. C. 739. 

1. & S. 4066, Castings from Alabama and Tennessee to Eastern 
ports. Carriers in Trunk Line Territory ask for vacation of suspen- 
sion order, permitting the schedules to become effective immediately. 

No. 21978 and Sub. 1, Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
St. L. S. W. asks for modification of reparation order dated June Hl, 
1934. 

No. 25229, Finley & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 25243, Sub. 
1, W. H. Driggers vs. A. T. & S. F. Defendants ask the Commission 
to strike complainants’ exceptions to the proposed report on further 
hearing. ‘ 

No. 26282. Jay D. Weil vs. Pennsylvania et al. Complainant asks 
for reconsideration, on record as made, solely on the matter of an 
award of reparation. ; 

No. 26291, Iron City Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. Pennsylvania. 
Complainants ask for rehearing, reconsideration and/or reargument. 


NYPANO BONDS 


The Erie Railroad Co., in Finance No. 10728, application of 
the Nypano Railroad Co., has filed an amended application I 
view of the gold clause litigation in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, permitting it, when the $2,200,000 of bonds therein 
mentioned as being held abroad are extended as to maturity 
date, to insert therein a clause permitting it to discharge the 
obligation in coin or currency of the United States, which at 
the time of payment is legal tender for public and private debts. 
The bonds now outstanding provide for payment in gold coin 
of the United States. They were issued by the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad Co., predecessor of the Nyrano 
and subsidiary of the Erie. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





GEORGIA STATE RATES 


ONDEMNATION of Georgia commission made class rates and 

rates on excelsior and manure has been proposed by Examiner 
R. L. Shanafelt in No. 26356, Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. Atlanta & West Point et al. He said the Commission 
should find the rates mentioned, imposed by authority of Georgia, 
for application on intrastate commerce caused undue and unrea- 
sonable prejudice and disadvantage to Jacksonville, Fla., and its 
shippers in interstate commerce between Jacksonville and points 
in Georgia and undue and unreasonable preference and advantage 
to certain localities and shippers therein in intrastate commerce 


in Georgia. ’ 
Allegations of undue and unreasonable prejudice and disad- 


yantage to Jacksonville and its shippers in interstate commerce 
and points in Georgia and undue and unreasonable preference 
and advantage of localities and shippers in intrastate commerce 
in Georgia, in respect of rates on other commodities mentioned 
and discussed in the report, the examiner said, had not been 
sustained. Examiner Shanafelt said the allegation of unreason- 
able and unjust discrimination against interstate commerce had 
not been sustained and that the Commission should so find. 
The complainants were Jacksonville interests, including the 
Jacksonville Traffic Bureau, Inc., on behalf of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, dealers and the municipally-owned water 
facilities of the city. The railroads named as defendants, the 
examiner said, admitted the allegations of the complaint. In 
disposing of the matter Examiner Shanafelt recommended find- 


ings as follows: 


The Commission should find that the allegation of unreasonable 
and unjust discrimination against interstate commerce, and the al- 
legations of undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage and 
preference and advantage in respect of rates not included in the find- 
ings in the succeeding paragraphs, have not been sustained. 

The Commission should further find that, for interstate and intra- 
state hauls of 300 miles and less over defendants’ lines, Jacksonville 
competes at all points in Georgia with Brunswick, Savannah, Augusta, 
Atlanta, Macon, and Columbus, and shippers located at those points, 
on all traffic moving under interstate and intrastate class rates num- 
bered 1 to 12, inclusive, including the commodities named in foot- 
note 2; with Brunswick, Savannah, Atlanta, Woodland, and Valdosta, 
and shippers located at those points, on wood excelsior, in carloads 
and less than carloads; and with Atlanta, and shippers located at that 
point, on untreated barnyard or stable manure, in carloads. 

The Commission should further find that, for interstate and intra- 
state hauls of 300 miles and less over defendants’ lines of the traffic 
described in the preceding paragraph, the circumstances and condi- 
tions surrounding the interstate transportation between Jacksonville 
and points in Georgia are substantially similar to those surrounding 
the intrastate transportation between the competitive points named 
in that paragraph, on the one hand, and all other points in Georgia, 
on the other hand. 

The Commission should further find that the interstate class 
rates heretofore prescribed by it on classes 1 to 12, inclusive, and in 
effect at the close of the hearing in the instant case on July 28, 1934, 
between Jacksonville and points in Georgia are and for the future 
will be reasonable class rates for interstate application for hauls of 
300 miles and less over defendants’ lines between Jacksonville and 
points in Georgia; that the lower intrastate class rates on classes 1 
to 12, inclusive, established by defendants on August 30, 1934, pur- 
Suant to an order of the Public Service Commission of Georgia and 
now in effect for hauls of 300 miles and less over defendants’ lines be- 
tween Brunswick, Savannah, Augusta, Atlanta, Macon, and Columbus, 
on the one hand, and all other points in Georgia, on the other hand, 
cause and will cause undue and unreasonable prejudice and disad- 
vantage to Jacksonville and its shippers in interstate commerce be- 
tween Jacksonville and points in Georgia and give and will give an 
undue and unreasonable preference and advantage to Brunswick, 
Savannah, Augusta, Atlanta, Macon, and Columbus, and shippers lo- 
cated at those points, in intrastate commerce in Georgia; and that 
the said prejudice and disadvantage and preference and advantage 
can and should be removed by the establishment, maintenance, and 
application in the future of intrastate class rates in Georgia on 
classes 1 to 12, inclusive, for hauls of 300 miles and less over defend- 
ants’ lines between Brunswick, Savannah, Augusta, Atlanta, Macon, 
and Columbus, on the one hand, and all other points in Georgia, on 
the other hand, which shall not be lower for equal distances than the 
— interstate class rates between Jacksonville and points in 
ieOrgia. 

The Commission should further find that on excelsior, wood, in 
machine pressed bales, rates on the basis of 27% per cent of the in- 
lerstate first-class rates,* in carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, and 
interstate fourth-class rates, in less than carloads, are and for 
_ future will be reasonable interstate rates and carload minimum 
or hauls of 300 miles and less over defendants’ lines from Jackson- 
= to points in Georgia; that the lower intrastate carload and less- 
pan-carload rates now imposed upon defendants by authority of the 
— Service Commission of Georgia for hauls of 300 miles and 
‘€8s over their lines from Brunswick, Savannah, Atlanta, Woodland, 
and Valdosta, on the one hand, to all other points in Georgia, on the 
Other hand, cause and will cause undue and unreasonable prejudice 





ine Heretofore prescribed by it and in effect at the close of the hear- 
ng in the instant case on July 28, 1934, between Jacksonville and 
points in Georgia. 





and disadvantage to Jacksonville and its shippers in interstate com- 
merce between Jacksonville and points in Georgia and give and 
will give an undue and unreasonable preference and advantage to 
Brunswick, Savannah, Atlanta, Woodland, and Valdosta, and shippers 
located at those points, in intrastate commerce in Georgia; and that 
the said prejudice and disadvantage and preference and advantage can 
and should be removed by the establishment, maintenance, and ap- 
plication in the future of intrastate carload and less-than-carload rates 
and carload minimum in Georgia for hauls of 300 miles and less over 
defendants’ lines from Brunswick, Savannah, Atlanta, Woodland, 
and Valdosta, on the one hand, to all other points in Georgia, on the 
other hand, which for equal distances shall not be lower as to the 
rates and more favorable as to the minimum than the described in- 
terstate carload and less-than-carload rates and carload minimum be- 
tween Jacksonville and points in Georgia. 

The Commission should further find that on manure, barnyard 
or stable, not treated or prepared, in bulk in open-top cars, in car- 
loads, rates on the basis of 12% per cent of the interstate first-class 
rates,* minimum 50,000 pounds, are and for the future will be reason- 
able interstate rates and minimum for hauls of 300 miles and less 
over defendants’ lines from Jacksonville to points in Georgia; that the 
lower intrastate carload rates and more favorable minimum now im- 
posed upon defendants by authority of the Public Service Commission 
of Georgia for hauls of 300 miles and less over their lines from At- 
lanta to all other points in Georgia cause and will cause undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage to Jacksonville and its 
shippers in interstate commerce between Jacksonville and points in 
Georgia and give and will give an undue and unreasonable preference 
and advantage to Atlanta and shippers located at that point, in in- 
trastate commerce in Georgia; and that the said prejudice and dis- 
advantage and preference and advantage can and should be removed 
by the estblishment, maintenance, and application in the future of 
intrastate carload rates and minimum in Georgia for hauls of 300 miles 
and less over defendants’ lines from Atlanta to all other points in 
Georgia which for equal distances shall not be lower as to the rates 
and more favorable as to the minimum than the described interstate 
carload rates and minimum between Jacksonville and points in Georgia. 

The foregoing findings should be without prejudice to the right 
of the authorities of the state of Georgia or of any other interested 
party to apply in the proper manner for a modification of the findings, 
and order if one is entered, as to any specific intrastate rate on the 
ground that it is not related to the interstate rates in such a way as 
to contravene the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The Public Service Commission of Georgia and the defendants 
should be given 60 days from the date of the Commsision’s decision 
herein within which to remove the prejudice, preference, advantage, 
and disadvantage herein recommended to be found, failing which the 
Commission, upon application, should enter an appropriate order. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Marble 


No. 26569, Alabama Marble Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By Exami- 
ner E. L. Glenn. Dismissal proposed. Rate charged, mixed car- 
load, sand-rubbed and polished marble, Gantt’s Quarry, Ala., to 
Little River, Fla., shipped in August, 1938, inapplicable as the 
factor beyond Jacksonville, Fla., was not covered by the provision 
for use of the combination rule. Applicable rate proposed to be 
found not unreasonable. 


Old Worn Shoes 


No. 26446, I. Mathes & Sons Shoe Co. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. By Examiner P. F. Mackey. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
charged, old worn shoes, in less than carloads, Auburn, N. Y., 
and North Brookfield, Mass., to St. Louis, Mo., proposed to be 
found to have been applicable. First class rates, applicable on 
shoes N. O. I. B. N., were collected on the theory that the shoes 
did not fall within the classification of “having value only for 
reclamation of raw materials.fl’” On such shoes third class, con- 
tended for by the complainant in this case, was applicable. The 
examiner said the evidence indicated that the shoes in question 
had some other than reclamation of raw materials value because 
they could be reconditioned for further use and that they were 
sold by the complainant with that purpose in view. 


REICING AT PITTSBURGH 


Complainants in No. 26291, Iron City Produce Co., Inc., et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania, have asked the Commission for rehearing, 
reconsideration and/or reargument, on the ground, among 
others, that if the Commission permits to stand a finding made 
by division 4, which dismissed the complaint on the ground that 
the carrier’s reicing rule as observed at Pittsburgh was not 
unreasonable, it will place its stamp of approval upon various 
rules in the perishable protective tariff which are in and of 
themselves unlawful because they seek to limit the liability of 
the carrier. The finding alleged to have that effect is that 
the “defendant’s obligation under the contract of transportation, 
and its control, custody and possession of the goods in cars 
on its team track does not terminate until the freight has 
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been actually unloaded; neither notice to the consignee, the 
giving of a receipt by the consignee, payment of freight charges, 
disturbance of the lading, nor the breaking of seals of cars will 
operate to relieve the carrier of responsibility if the goods still 
remain in its possession.” 

As another reason for further proceedings, Henry J. Balzer, 
attorney for the complainants, asserts that since the hearing 
was closed but before the argument, it was discovered that 
while at Pittsburgh the defendant restricted the reicing of 
shipments by complainants, reicing by consignees at Philadel- 
phia and Chicago was permitted by the defendant. He urged 
that allegation of fact in argument but the Commission said 
that no evidence of probative value was offered to support 
that allegation. Therefore he urged that the complainants be 
given an opportunity to present that newly discovered evidence. 
He pointed out that while consignees were permitted to reice 
at Philadelphia and Chicago consignees at Pittsburgh were not 
permitted to inspect bunkers or have the carrier report the 
amount of ice therein. Yet, said he, Rule 225 said that “after 
the unloading on team tracks has commenced or after car has 
been placed under private lock or seal by consignee, additional 
reicing will be furnished only on written instructions from 
shipper, owner or consignee.” 

“There is no doubt that this provision seeks to limit de- 
fendant’s liability,” says the petition for further proceeding. 
“If this is true how can division 4’s finding be reconciled with 
‘defendant’s obligation under the contract of transportation, and 
its control, custody, and possession of the goods in cars on its 
team tracks does not terminate until the freight has been 
actually unloaded.’ ” 


TIDEWATER COAL RATES 


After arguments reminiscent of the fervid ones in lake 
cargo coal cases the Commission has taken under considera- 
tion No. 26700, coal to Philadelphia and within the Delaware 
capes, and I. and S. No. 4026, coal to points within the Delaware 
capes, the ultimate question in which will be the relationship 
of rates on bituminous coal to what may be called the Dela- 
ware capes country via Philadelphia, Baltimore and Hampton 
Roads. The precise issue before the Commission in the argu- 
ments was as to the rates to Philadelphia for beyond inside the 
Delaware capes from central Pennsylvania and related districts 
published by the Pennsylvania. That issue is related to the 
question as to rates to Hampton Roads, for beyond the Chesa- 
peake capes, which miust be passed by barges en route to con- 
suming centers to the north of them. 

The whole Commission listened to arguments based on 
the proposed report made by Examiner George Esch (see Traffic 
World, January 26, p. 147). In that report Esch, while rec- 
ommending that the Commission find not violative of the thir- 
teenth section of the interstate commerce act rates prescribed 
by the Pennsylvania commission, nevertheless recommended 
that the Commission recommend that carriers serving Balti- 
more and Hampton Roads ports make rates between maximum 
and minimum limits set forth by him. 

After the Pennsylvania commission had made an order as 
to rates to Philadelphia from Pennsylvania mines, the Penn- 
sylvania published schedules, held up in the suspension pro- 
ceeding, to correspond with the intrastate rates. The Penn- 
sylvania commission, when it acted, undertook to place Penn- 
sylvania mines on a better relationship with Baltimore to which 
the federal commission had ordered reductions, disturbing, as 
Pennsylvania mine interests contended, the long standing port 
relationship. 

The intricate rate adjustment was discussed by M. Carter 
Hall for railroads serving the Hampton Roads ports, by E. J. 
McVann, speaking for transshippers of coal through Hampton 
Roads ports originating on the Pocahontas region railroads; by 
August G. Gutheim for the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association; by Henry Wolf Bikle for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and by A. M. Bull for the Consolidation Coal Co. 

Mr. Hall asserted that a million tons of coal a year were 
involved in the proceedings. Mr. Bikle pointed out that about 
500,000 tons were from captive mines and therefore would not 
be diverted by the proposed rate change, which he pointed out 
would leave critical rates of 246 cents at Philadelphia and 252 
cents a gross ton at Hampton Roads ports. Mr. Hall asked 
that rates be restored to the basis of track delivery rate of 
284 cents at [Philadelphia and a rate of 259 for transshipment 
to points inside the Delaware capes, else the result might be 
a rate war assuring losses to the carriers. Mr. Bikle suggested 


that if the Hampton Roads lines brought theirs outside the 
capes rate, the critical one in this controversy so far as Hamp- 
ton Roads ports were concerned, down to the level of the inside 
the capes Philadelphia rate, 246 cents, the possible loss on the 
500,000 tons of the non-captive coal would be only $30,000 a 
year. 


That, he smilingly suggested, would not place in jeopardy 
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the ability of the Hampton Roads lines to continue furnishing 
service. 

As in the lake cargo coal cases the parties to the contro. 
versy were northern lines and northern shippers, on the oy. 
side, and southern lines and southern shippers, on the othe 
The southern interests claimed that on account of the highe 
barge charges on coal from Hampton Roads as compared with 
such charges from Philadelphia, the southern lines, in the even 
the Commission allowed the Pennsylvania’s rates to go int) 
effect, would have to do more than bring their transshipmep 
or outside the capes rate down to the 246 rate proposed by the 
Pennsylvania to restore the relationship now existing, the e. 
isting transshipment rates being 259 cents at Philadelphia anq 
252 cents at Hampton Roads. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26813, Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. A. T. & S. Gladding 
McBean & Co. permitted to intervene. : 

Finance No. 6188, Frankfort & Cincinnati stock. Order of May 7 
1927, is modified so as to limit to 1,656 2/3 shares the number of share 
of preferred stock that may be issued thereunder. 

No. 26054, American Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al 
Petition of defendant B. & A. for modification of report and order 
—* and proceeding reopened for reconsideration on the record as 
made. 

No. 26764, The A. T. & S. F. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Lucien 
C. Sprague and John Junell, co-receivers of the M. & St. L, are 
substituted as defendants in place of W. H. Bremner, receiver of 
the M. & St. L. 

Finance No. 10630, Application B. & O. to operate under trackage 
rights over the P. & L. E. between McKeesport and New Castle 
Junction, Pa. Intervening petition of Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association dismissed. 


FE. et al. 


Finance No. 10632, Joint application N. Y. C. and E. I. &T 
Appliction dismissed. 
No. 24799, Southwestern Millers’ League vs. A. & S. et al. Geo, 


A. Adams & Co., Drtyer Commission Co., Newsome Millfeed Co., Rus- 
sell Grain Co. and Vanderslice-Lynds Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24676, Minneapolis Traffic Association et al. vs. A. A. et al. 
Contintntal Baking Co., Hall Baking Co., The Star Baking Co., The 
Continental Wonder Bakeries Corporation, Wonder Bakeries, Inc, 
and Mills Baking Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24021 and Sub. 1, Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., No. 24560, Metz 
Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 24130, Salina 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition of 
Titman Egg Corporation and M. Augenblick & Bros., Inc., asking for 
reconsideration and/or reargument denied. 

No. 2 , Farmers’ Cooperative Society No. 1 et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance ‘No. 10060, Union Pacific abandonment, operation and con- 
struction. Motion of Union Pacific to vacate the order entered Jan- 
uary 8, 1935, extending the effective date of the certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued herein on October 8, 1934, the re- 
ply of protestants to said motion, petition filed by protestants for 
rehearing and/or reargument and/or reconsideration, and reply of 
Union Pacific to protestants’ petition are assigned for oral argument 
on a day to be fixed. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10749. Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. asks for 
permission to abandon freight service upon and to remove its track- 
age between the connection of its Eunice-Mamou branch with the 
Rock Island lines at Eunice, La., and the end of the branch at 
Mamou, La., including sidings and other tracks at intermediate points 
and at Mamou. The whole constitutes about 9 miles of branch main 
line and a little more than 2 miles of sidings and other tracks. The 
application alleges that the traffic, present and prospective, does not 
justify maintenance and operation of the line. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 10734, authorizing the Gulf & Ship 
Island R. R. Co. to issue a promissory note for $40,000 to renew in 
part a matured note for $43,325 due the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
approved. 

Second supplemental report and third supplemental order in F. 
D. No. 10297, modifying order of January 22, 1934, so as to authorize 
a change in the date of the definitive equipment-trust certificates, 
series E, and a revision of the wording of the clause in regard to the 
coin or currency in which will be paid the principal and dividends of 
the series E certificates, both temporary and definitive, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10671, authorizing the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Ry. Co. to assume obligation and liability in respect of 
$700,000 of equipment-trust certificates, series of 1935, $200,000 thereof 
to be pledged and repledged with the Railroad Credit Corporation as 
security for loans, approved. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC REORGANIZATION 


Reorganization plans for the Missouri Pacific are under col- 
sideration by Chairman Jones, of the RFC, with whom 0. P. 
Van Sweringen, chairman of the board of that carrier, has bee! 
discussing the matter. The proposals involve the making of 4 
loan by the government corporation. Details have not been 
revealed. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 26474 and Sub. 1, 26546 and 26547, assigned for 
February 8, at Washington, D. C., was canceled and reassigned for 
February 25 at Washington, D. C. , 

Hearing in Finance No. 10658, assigned for February 5, at Little 
Rock, Ark., before Arkansas Corporation Commission was canceled. 

Argument in No. 25750, assigned for February 7, at Washington, 
D. C., was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


igests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
(Digest sblished by West Publishing Co, St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Failure of Public Utilities Com- 
mission to give written notice to other transportation companies 
of application for cervificate to operate line pertains to com- 
mission’s jurisdiction over the person, and may be waived (Gen. 
Code, sec. 614-91). (Liberty Highway Co. vs. Public Utilities 
Commission, 193 N. E. Rep. 407.) 

Motor transportation companies which, with knowledge of 
operations of another company under certificate of extension, 
failed for two years and seven months to apply to Public Util- 
ities Commission for vacation thereof, held estopped to seek 
yacation on ground of failure to give statutory notice of com- 
petitor’s application for extension (Gen. Code, sec. 614-91).—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Where vessel was bound 
with cargo from Hopewell, Va., to Alexandria, Egypt, shipowner, 
in directing vessel off her course to Gulf of Mexico ports to load 
cargo for Italian ports which were also off her course from 
Hopewell to Alexandria, held guilty of deviation, which was not 
permitted under liberty clause in charter party authorizing ves- 
sel to proceed to destination “via port or ports’; hence ship- 
owner was liable for cargo damage. (The Ida, 8 Fed. Supp. 951.) 

Liberty clauses providing that, as charter party was for 
part cargo, vessel might proceed to destination ‘via port or 
ports,” held to entitle vessel to proceed to port or ports properly 
in course of voyage described, but not to include ports outside 
or beyond ordinary route, as respects shipowner’s liability for 
cargo damage.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Owner of steamship seek- 
ing exemption under the Harter Act must show that steamship 
Was properly manned or that owner had used due diligence in 
that respect at the beginning of the voyage (Harter Act (46 
USCA, secs. 190-195)). (The Condor, 8 Fed. Supp. 929.) 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Report t 
published by West Publishing Con St. Paul, Minn. nae ey _— 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Superior Court of Pennsylvania.) Where shipper’s em- 
Dloyes loaded machine on truck for transportation to buyer, 
shipper, and not common carrier by truck, was liable for dam- 
age to machine in transit due to improper loading. (David E. 
Kennedy, Inc., vs. O’Brien, 175 Atl, Rep. 882.) 





- (Supreme Court of Illinois.) As respects time to make 
pon for loss reasonable time” for delivery, depends on cir- 
ee of particular case and means such time as is neces- 
* Be cahtemgartay to transport and make delivery of shipment 
po mae course of business in light of circumstances and 
- lions surrounding transportation. (Cohen vs. Southern Ry. 
., 193 N. E. Rep. 480.) 

State courts in construing bill of lading involving interstate 
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shipment, rules concerning which were promulgated pursuant 
to law by Interstate Commerce Commission, are bound by de- 
cisions of federal courts.—Ibid. 

Circumstances held to show that claim for loss of ship- 
ment was filed within six months after reasonable time for 
delivery within bill of lading requiring claim for loss to be made 
within six months after reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 

Circumstances disclosed that the merchandise which was 
of nonperishable quality and which consisted of less than a 
carload lot was transported nearly 1,000 miles; that it was 
shipped on shipper’s order bill of lading notify consignee; that 
the shipment was routed over three different railroads; that 
there was no evidence that notice was given to the consignee, 
or as to what actually became of the goods; that the Fourth 
of July intervened on the day following the delivery of the 
goods at the railroad station, and that the station agent did 
not know until July 15 that the goods had been lost, stolen or 
misdelivered.—Ibid. 

Under bill of lading requiring claim for loss to be made 
in writing within six months after reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed, formality or technical exactness is not required, 
since requirement is intended merely to give reasonable notice 
to railroad while facts are still fresh to permit reasonable in- 
vestigation of claim.—Ibid. 

In consignee’s action against railroad for failure to deliver 
merchandise, railroad could not claim that claim was not made 
within six months after reasonable time for delivery had elapsed, 
where, in answer to consignee’s letter, railroad stated that it 
had received notice of claim from consignor, which notice was 
within six months after reasonable time for delivery.—Ibid. 





STOCK YARD CHARGES 


The Supreme Court of the United States, February 4, de- 
nied a petition for a writ of certiorari to the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia in No. 622, The United States 
ex rel. the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., petitioner, vs. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The action originated in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia with the filing of 
a petition for a writ of mandamus directed to the Commission 
to compel it to take jurisdiction of a complaint alleging viola- 
tion of section 6 and section 15 (5) of the interstate commerce 
act with respect to charges for handling live stock at Cincin- 
nati, O. The Commission dismissed the complaints on the 
ground that the charges assailed were not subject to its juris- 
diction. (192 I. C. C. 705.) The lower courts dismissed the 
petition for a writ of mandamus. 


KANSAS CITY TERMINAL CASE 
The Supreme Court of the United States, February 4, de- 
nied a rehearing in No. 234, U. S. ex rel. Chicago Great Western 
et al. vs. I. C. C. et al. (See Traffic World, Jan. 12, p. 65.) 





FLORIDA SAW LOG REPARATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, February 4, an- 
nounced that it desired to hear further argument in the Florida 
saw log reparation cases, No. 344, Atlantic Coast Line vs. State 
of Florida, and No. 345, State of Florida et al. vs. U. S. et al., 
involving approximately $130,000 of reparation based on the 
Commission’s award in No. 18364. 

Reargument will be heard by the court March 4. The 
court said attention of counsel was directed to the following 
points upon which the court desired to hear argument: Whether 
the district court (northern district of Georgia) had jurisdic- 
tion to award restitution or should exercise such jurisdiction 
in a case of this character relating to intrastate rates; if the 
district court had such jurisdiction and should exercise it in a 
case of this character relating to the revenue needs of the 
carriers, what should be the measure of an award of restitution? 
The court also asked what effect, evidentiary or otherwise, 
should be attributed to the proceedings before and the findings 
of the Commission, and what differences, if any, there were 
between the evidence before the district court and that before 
the Commission. The cases were argued January 17 and 18. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, does not expect great activity under the broad- 
ened authority of the corporation to use its lending powers 
to aid in helping to straighten out the “weak sisters” in the 
railroad field, the reference being to the amended RFC act. 
(See Traffic World, Feb. 2, p. 191.) Apparently it will be the 
purpose of the corporation to deal with specific situations as 
they arise. The corporation is anxious to be of help, according 
to the chairman. 

Speaking of the general fund of the corporation, Chairman 
Jonee pointed out that, if necessary, the RFC could sell prob- 
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ably $250,000,000 of evidences of railroad loans now held by 
the corporation and thus replenish its coffers. He said, how- 
ever, the corporation was not proposing to do that. With the 
exception of a relatively small amount of “bad” railroad loans, 
said he, the corporation had $175 of good collateral for every 
$100 of railroad loans outstanding, and that bankers had indi- 
cated they would like to buy such loans from the RFC. 

Under the amended RFC act, the corporation may make 
loans to railroads for purchase of equipment and for mainte- 
nance. The PWA has been making equipment loans to rail- 
roads. Mr. Jones said the RFC was in a position to go ahead 
under the new legislation if the railroads came forward. 

In December, according to the monthly report of the RFC 
to Congress, the following loans to railroads at 5 per cent 
interest were authorized: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, $4,000,000; Illinois Central, $4,000,000; Erie, $3,179,000; 
and ‘Pittsburgh & West Virginia, $500,000. The report noted that 
the “current” rate of interest was 4 per cent, indicating that the 
borrowers had not met the requirements of the RFC to obtain 
the lower interest rates. : 

Chairman Jones has again invited roads in need of reor- 
ganization to come to the RFC. He takes the position that 
roads that have not been able to earn their fixed charges for 
several years should consider reorganizing. 

The PWA has allotted $1,103,000 to the City of St. Louis, 
Mo., as a loan and grant for completion of railroad approaches 
to the municipal bridge across the Mississippi. 

“Production of steel rails purchased in 1934 by railroad 
companies with PWA loans provided 21,000,000 man-hours of 
indirect and industrial employment in all branches of the steel 
industry, in addition to 5,500,000 hours of direct employment 
given to railroad track forces called back to work to lay the 
rails,’ says the PWA in a statement, continuing as follows: 


In the study in question this indicated approximately a 4 to 1 
ratio of indirect to direct employment on this type of PWA pro- 
ject. * * * 

PWA loans to 19 roads for rail purchases resulted in the manu- 
facture of 424,744 tons in 1934, or 16,500 tons more than the total 
rail production of the steel industry in 1933. A total of 1,007,746 tons 
of rail were rolled in 1934, according to trade records. Purchases 
financed by PWA account for 42 per cent of the total rail production 
for 1934, indicating the extent to which the public works program 
has aided in reviving employment in this branch of the heavy in- 
dustries. 

In Finance No. 10296, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. public 
works improvement, the Commission, division 4, upon supple- 
mental application, has modified its certificate of January 15, 
1934, so as to approve the installation of auto loaders in 500 
additional box cars. The original authorization was to equip 
500 cars. The company said that while the construction of cars 
was going on it developed that the demand with cars so equipped 
exceeded the supply, hence the change in program, which, the 
Commission’s report said, had been approved by the PWA and 
the trustee under the equipment trust under which the cars 
were being constructed. 


PANEL OF STANDING TRUSTEES 
The Commission, in Ex Parte No. 111, in the matter of a 
panel of standing trustees, has added the name of George A. 
Hill of Middleburgh, N. Y., to the panel of men qualified to 
serve as trustees in the reorganization of railroads placed in 
trusteeship. 


FALSE BILLING PENALTIES 
A statement by the Commission says: 


The Commission has been advised that on January 28, 1935, Max 
B. Cohen pleaded guilty in federal court to two indictments returned 
against him in the southern district of Florida at Tampa. One indict- 
ment, in 13 counts, charged defendant with falsely billing carload ship- 
ments of fresh vegetables in violation of Section 10 (3) of the inter- 
state commerce act. The other indictment, in 5 counts, charged de- 
fendant with soliciting and receiving concessions in violation of sec- 
tion 1 of the Elkins act through failure to declare the amount of top 
— which he placed in the body of carload shipments of fresh vegeta- 

les. 

The court imposed the following sentences: (1) a fine of $1,000 
in each case; (2) two years in the penitentiary in each case, said sen- 
tences to run concurrently and be suspended; (3) two years on proba- 
tion under the usual conditions. 





FREIGHT FORWARDING CODE CASE 


Judge William H. Holly, of the United States district court 
for the northern district of Illinois, eastern division, on January 
3 ordered the defendants in the case of U. S. vs. Pacific & At- 
lantic Shippers’ Association, Inc., to desist from the practices 
complained of and threatened punishment by incarceration if 
further violations occurred, according to a statement by the 
NRA. 

The violations referred to were violations of the provisions 
of the code of fair competition for the domestic freight for- 
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warding industry, which involved charging less than the raj 
and tariffs approved by the code. The case was handled 
Dwight H. Green, U. S. Attorney, assisted by James J. Caffty 
Assistant Counsel, litigation division, of the NRA. 


WAREHOUSE MEETINGS 


Admoprition to confine themselves to custodianship of otip 
peoples’ goods and advice that chaotic conditions will continy 
within the industry until regulation is extended to termi 
businesses composed a double barrage laid down for members 
the American Warehousemen’s Association in that organi, 
tion’s 44th annual convention at New Orleans this week. 1, 
advice to divorce warehousing from other features of coy 
mercial activity was given by Rudolph Hecht, president, Ame. 
ican Bankers’ Association, and warning as to the effect of », 
regulated competition was voiced by Charles E. Bell, executiy 
and traffic assistant to Federal Coordinator Eastman. 

Mr. Bell’s assertions came on the heels of a declaratiq 
against the Coordinator’s recommendation that terminal faci. 
ities be brought within the scepe of control of the proposa 
reorganized Interstate Commerce Commission, voiced by W, } 
Rushton, Birmingham, Ala., chairman of the cold storage dijyi. 
sion of the AWA, who urged the association to appoint a con. 
mittee to combat the extension. 

Problems of the industry were summarized by A. W, Q 
president, Sidney A. Smith, Chicago, who listed them as: 4) 
surplus or marginal storage space, which included areas no 
normally used for storage purposes and public areas, it bein 
recommended that increased efficiency be brought into play 
to meet this; (2) storage by carriers at non-compensatory rates, 
not all of which are subject to I. C. C. authority, it being stated 
that long distance trucking lines and water carriers are specific 
donors of storage; (3) lack of volume of import business, con. 
cerning which suggestion was made that warehouse interests 





advance the idea that storage be used to provide credits fork 


exchange for export merchandise; and (4) intrusion of gover- 
ment in creation of storage facilities, it being asserted that 
where storage enterprises can show a profit, they will be pro- 
vided by private capital and taxpayers’ money should not be 
used elsewhere. 

In his talk, Mr. Hecht pointed to increasing importance 
of warehousing and use of receipts, sketching the history of 
the warehouse receipt from incipiency to its expanded value 
rising from uniformity of receipt and supervision under the 
federal statute. After commenting that the whole basis and 
theory of the warehouse business is that custodianship implies 
care and safekeeping of something belonging to others, Mr. 
Hecht declared: 


“In accepting warehouse receipts as collateral, the banker 
likes to feel that there is no question about the issuer of the 
receipt being in the fullest sense merely a custodian, i. e, 
that he is only taking care of the article in question for some- 
one else, and has no pecuniary or proprietary interest of his 
own in the stored merchandise. Without in the remotest de- 
gree wishing to question the honesty or good faith of those who 
directly or through subsidiary or affiliated companies act as 
their own warehousemen and then use their receipts as collateral 
for bank loans, I must say frankly that as a general rule this 
procedure is frowned upon by bankers. Frequently warehouse 
receipts issued by such subsidiary units are so prepared as to 
meet all technical and legal requirements, but the banker never- 
theless feels that it is difficult for any custodian to serve two 
masters, and he usually accepts such receipts only from those 
whose financial status is such that he would extend them about 
the same amount of credit on an open basis if he were asked 
to do so. 


“On the other hand, the banker also looks with some mis 
givings upon the practice of warehousemen becoming financially 
interested in the merchandise they store by making cash a 
vances against it. The banker believes that this practice 1 
volves somewhat the same principle of serving two masters as 
I referred to in the issuance of receipts by subsidiary companies, 
because where warehouse receipts issued under such condi- 
tions reach a bank and become the basis of indirect loans, 
the warehouseman is in the dual position of custodian as well 
as lender. I firmly believe that the banker ought to confine 
himself strictly to banking and that the warehouseman will best 
serve his own interest if he sticks to warehousing.” 


Mr. Hecht also lauded the use of warehouse receipt loalls 
as a factor in keeping merchandise values and borrowings m 
line, asseruing that other methods had served on occasions to 
bring about the diversion of bank loans into unliquid assets. 
Such maintenance of proper relationship in the past would have 
resulted in both banker and borrower faring better, he declared. 

Field warehousing, further declared Mr. Hecht, has opened 
up new opportunities for the extension of credit by banks with 
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afety instead of with extreme hazard. He suggested that it 
e surrounded with safeguards of utmost care and caution to 
prevent abuse from creeping in. 

An extended and carefully analytical comment as to the 
position of the warehouse interests in respect to the recom- 
mended legislation by Coordinater Eastman, in which the posi- 
ion of the warehouse industry in competition with unregulated 
arriers was made by Mr. Bell, who pointedly referred to the 
act that only the rail carrier storage practices were within the 
resent regulative authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission. Mr. Bell referred to the use of steamship terminal 
acilities, including intercoastal, and to the much debated stor- 
nge practices of the Inland Waterways Corporation as occasion- 
ing competition with warehouse interests that must be either 
met or business permitted to lapse. 

Mr. Beli delineated the attitude of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as expressing in ex parte No, 104, in which it was 
held that carriers must recover the actual cost of storage, as 
analogous to the standards of the code authority in which the 
lowest cost warehouse in a given locality established a minimum 
cost figure under which other operators are prohibited from 
dipping in charges. 

He emphasized the desirability of the proposed legislation 
which would extend the authority of the revamped Interstate 
Commerce Commission to cover terminal facilities, whether 
privately owned or operated by “bodies politic” as affording the 
warehouse industry relief from the less than cost operations 
of the inland waterways, truck line operators, and terminals 
owned and/or operated by public agencies. While he did not 
refer directly to the dispute between the AWA and the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, which originated some years ago, the 
connection was obvious. 

Mr. Bell terminated his address with an admonition that, 
unless remedial legislation was forthcoming, the present chaotic 
condition in port and terminal storage would continue. 


American Chain of Warehouses 

R. G. Culbertson, of Cincinnati Terminal Warehouses, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was reelected president of the American Chain 
of Warehouses, Inc., at the annual meeting in New Orleans, 
Feb 5, held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association. Other officers include: 
§. M. Haslett, of Haslett Warehouse Co., San Francisco, vice- 
president; D. H. Van Name, of F. C. Linde Co., New York City, 
treasurer. Directors named included Elmer Erickson, of Mid- 
land Warehouse & Transfer Co., Chicago; D. S. Adams, of Adams 
Transfer & Storage Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R. W. Dietrich, of 
Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc., New Orleans; H. C. Avery, of Union 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; E. G. Mooney, of 
Hartford Despatch and Warehouse Co., Hartford, Conn.; R. G. 
Schuman, of Great Northern Warehouse, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
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W. M. Bowen, of Tripp Warehouse Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
H. M. Clark, of Holman Transfer Co., Portland, Ore.; C. E. 
Nichols, of Merchants Warehouse Co., Boston, Mass.; G. K. 


Weatherred, of Dallas Transfer and Terminal Co., Dallas, Texas, 
and W. F. Evans of Central Detroit Warehouse Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The organization continued J. W. Terreforte as eastern rep- 
resentative and W. H. Eddy as western representative. 


RAILROAD CREDIT CORPORATION REPORT 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, according to report as to 

its financial condition filed with the Commission on February 
4, has, through liquidating distributions since termination of 
its lending period on June 1, 1933, returned $21,353,344 or 29 
per cent of the net emergency freight revenues collected by it. 
Of this amount, $9,442,565 has been in cash and $11,910,779 in 
credits on obligations due the corporation. 
Railroad Credit Corporation on January 31 to participating car- 
Railroad credit Corporation on January 31 to cartipicating car- 
riers and amounted to $725,166 or one per cent. Of the total 
amount, $344,834 was in cash and $381,332 in credits on carriers’ 
obligations. Cash receipts in January amounted to $210,852, of 
Which $181,335 was on account of loans, $29,508 for interest on 
loans and $9 from miscellaneous sources. ’ 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CONTAINERS 


Senator Byrd, of Virginia, has introduced S. 1460, a bill to 
fix standards for till baskets, Climax baskets, round-stave bas- 
kets, market baskets, drums, hampers, cartons, crates, boxes, 
barrels, and other containers for fruits or vegetables, and to 
consolidate existing laws on the subject. 

The proposed legislation, according to Robert W. Davis, 
secretary-manager of the American Veneer Package Association, 
if enacted, would be of considerable value in establishing uni- 
form billing weights for fruits and vegetables, as those com- 
Modities move almost entirely on estimated billing weights and 
the present variation in containers is most confusing in estab- 
lishing these uniform billing weights. 

The Byrd bill has been referred to the Senate committee 
on agriculture and forestry. 
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TRANSPORT LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In view of what President Roosevelt told Congress in his 
message on transportation last week (see Traffic World, Feb. 2, 
p. 209), the expectation is that, as soon as the reports dealing 
with ocean shipping problems (other than regulation which was 
covered in the Eastman recommendations) have been sent to 
Congress, steps will be taken by the President looking to the 
drafting of a general transportation bill. When that has been 
completed it is expected he will transmit it to Congress with a 
message outlining his views. 

All this means that in all probability it will be some time 
before the congressional committees dealing with transportation 
will begin hearings on proposed legislation. 

There are two principal reports relating to ocean shipping— 
one from Postmaster General Farley on the subject of ocean mail 
contracts under which American flag lines are subsidized to the 
extent of around $28,000,000 a year, and one from a Department 
of Commerce committee dealing with, among other things, a new 
basis for subsidizing American ships in order to get away from 
the mail-carrying fiction under the present law. The President 
said at his press conference late February 1 that these reports 
would be transmited to Congress within the next two weeks. 

President Roosevelt’s rejection of the proposal of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Commission for a separate air commission came as 
a disappointment to leaders in the aviation industry. The Presi- 
dent apparently feels, however, that if there is to be one trans- 
port regulating body for other forms of transportation, air com- 
merce might as well be taken in from the beginning as to have 
it dealt with by a separate commission for a time and then put 
under the main body. 

Senator Wheeler, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, has introduced “by request” the bills em- 
bodying Coordinator Eastman’s legislative program as recom- 
mended in his report last week, except the fourth section bill. 
(See Traffic World, Feb. 2, p. 193.) The bills, eight in number, 
are S. 1629 to S. 1636, inclusive. Senator Wheeler did not 
introduce the fourth section bill, it is understood, because of 
opposition to amendment of that section, though he did not 
approve the other measures, marked “by request.” 


Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, introduced in the 
House the Eastman motor regulation bill, H. R. 5262. <A sub- 
committee of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce will handle motor vehicle legislation for. report to 
the whole committee. 

Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, has introduced all the Eastman bills 
except the motor bill and the bill amending the bankruptcy act, 
which was scheduled to be introduced by Representative Sum- 
ners, of Texas, chairman of the House committee on judiciary, 
which will handle the bill. The Rayburn bills are H. R. 5361, 
5362, 5363, 5364, 5365, 53878 and 5379. 


Labor Calls on President 


Representatives of the railroad labor unions called on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Feb. 8 to discuss the railroad situation, includ- 
ing railroad employment. They are against any legislation that 
may decrease railroad employment and. favor legislation de- 
signed to increase employment. 

Their association, the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, will meet in Washington next week to consider Coordi 
nator Eastman’s recommendations. 

Those who called on the President were: George M. Har- 
rison, of the railway clerks; D. B. Robertson, of the locomotive 
enginemen and firemen; C. J. Manion, of the telegraphers; and 
J. G. Luhrson, of the train dispatchers. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chariman Wheeler, of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, has brought out into the open in Congress the issue of 
government ownership vs. private ownership of railroads with 
the announcement that he favors government ownership and is 
preparing a government ownership bill. It is understood one 
of his collaborators is Smith Wildman Brookhart, formerly 
United States senator from Iowa. Government ownership of 
railroads is also favored by Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, 
the son of the senior LaFollette on whose presidential ticket in 
1924 Senator Wheeler ran as a candidate for vice-president of 
the United States. Senator LaFollette’s Progressive party in 
Wisconsin is “for” government ownership of railroads. As the 
result of Senator Wheeler’s active advocacy of government own- 
ership now it is expected there will quickly develop in Congress 
a “government ownership bloc.” 

In a radio address the night of February 3 over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, Senator Wheeler, in announcing 
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his plans with respect to government ownership of railroads, 
said: 


The disciples of big business will tell you that huge combines, 
trusts and syndicates are justifiable because they lead to mass pro- 
duction, mass distribution and other virtues bringing in their train 
mass economics and the highest efficiency. 

But examining the record we find that big business makes essen- 
tially for monopoly. Monopoly is concerned only with profit and charg- 
ing as much as the traffic can bear. In order to achieve this it drives 
out all competition, particularly the little fellow. For no matter how 
industrious or competent he may be, he cannot stand the gafl. After 
the field is clear and competition destroyed the magnificent modern 
art of combination with its holding companies, over-capitalization, 
banker-syndicate control with its interlocking directorates begins to 
or. And then what: The history of the last few years tells the 
sad tale. 

The panic of ’29 and the subsequent depression was wholly the 
responsibility of big business. The promoters of big business brought 
about an over-capitalization of industry. In the attempt to make in- 
dustry pay the interest and dividends on their stupid over-capitaliza- 
tions, they were forced to charge high prices to consumers. They were 
forced to reduce wages. They were forced to resort to all kinds of 
chicanery and meretricious practices, tricks and devices. To suppress 
and silence criticism they have come to control the potent avenues of 
publicity and have attempted to control the very government itself. 

We have the choice of either suffering our industry to go to the 
dogs, or cleaning out as old Hercules did our Augean Stables. Our 
cleaning process can be constitutionally directed against the curse of 
bigness through taxation. A recent Supreme Court decision has held 
that principle constitutional. I would favor taxing size in business to 
prevent units from growing so large that the communities in which 
they are located cannot control them. 

We can't tax railroads out of stupidity or cupidity. We must have 
transportation at any cost. I have been preparing a bill for govern- 
ment ownership of all railroads in the country. When I first came to 
the Senate I thought that a solution to the perplexing railroad situa- 
tion was government ownership. I have learned that government 
ownership does not necessarily improve matters but after an intensive 
study of the pros and cons, I am convinced today that the government 
ownership of railroads is the only way out of the perplexing difficulties 
facing private ownership and management of this most important of 
public utilities. It is impossible to unify railroads under private con- 
trol. Executives of railroads insist on individual organizations which 
make for duplication and waste in terminals, tracks, equipment, etc. 
Most of them are in a hopeless financial mess. Since the panic of 
1929 it has been necessary for the federal government to lend huge 
sums of money to the railroads in order that they might continue to 
pay interest on their bonds and to maintain their service. It is my be- 
lief that much of these huge sums will never be recovered by the 
government. I further believe that the present plight of the railroads 
has not been caused so much by mismanagement of executives and 
managers as by the manipulation of railroad funds and securities 
owned by bankers and stock promoters. I believe also that if private 
ownership of railroads is allowed to continue many roads will collapse 
and bring down with them insurance comparties and other institutions 
which have heavy investments in them. 

If we unified the roads and improved and modernized the service 
and cut out the huge waste, the result of a debt-ridden carrier sys- 
tem, the railroads of the country would be used more, rates could be 
lowered, traffic would tend to increase and steady employment be 
assured. The situation now facing both skilled and unskilled railroad 
workers is awful in inStability and insecurity alone. Let me not neg- 
lect to add that the return of a normal or increased traffic which would 
inevitably follow the governmental operation would provide a needed 
stimulus to the nation’s basis industries. 


INVESTIGATION OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With railroads under investigation by Coordinator Eastman, 
the Commission, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Senator Wheeler, chairman of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, Feb. 4 proposed a sweeping inquiry into railroad 
financing, refinancing, reorganizations, consolidations, securi- 
ties issues, voting trusts, holding companies, and service, with 
a view to enacting “corrective” legislation. 

The Wheeler resolution calls for a complete investigation 
along the lines indicated at a cost of not to exceed $10,000. 
The investigation would be made by the interstate commerce 
committee or a sub-committee thereof. The resolution, which 
is the first of Wheeler proposals that are expected to keep the 
railroads on the frying pan, was referred to the Senator’s com- 
mittee for consideration. 

J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, conferred February 7 with Chairman Wheeler on the 
latter’s rail investigation resolution. He is to confer again with 
him. Chairman Wheeler had announced previously that his 
committee would hold a hearing on the resolution next week, but 
it developed later that no definite plan in that respect had yet 
been made. The railroads are opposed to the resolution because 
they hold that such an investigation is not necessary. 

The Wheeler rail investigation resolution (S. Res. 71), ex- 
cept that part providing for the taking of testimony and for 
expenses of $10,000, provides: 


Whereas the investing public and the government itself have al- 
ready invested billions of dollars in the railroads and railways and 
their affiliated and subsidiary companies and services and may be 
paawegeed ag make large additional similar investments in the near fu- 
ture; an 

Whereas recent and pending legislation has made and purposes 
to make huge amounts of government funds specifically available to 
aid in the construction, equipment, maintenance, financing, refinanc- 
ing, reorganization, and rehabilitation of railroads and railways and 
their affiliated and subsidiary companies and services; and 
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Whereas the safety of all private, institutional, and governne 
investments and loans, past and future above referred to, as wel ,, 
the availabliiity on fair and equitable terms of sufficient credit ,, 
enable the railroads and railways and such affiliates and subsidiaris 
adequately to serve the public requires both (a) thorough knowlea, 
by the public of methods and practices employed in connection yi, 
railroads and railways and such gubsidiaries, and in connection Wit 
their construction, equipment, maintenance, management, control, y. 
ganization, creation, acquisition, consolidation, merger, credit, finay, 
ing, distributions to securities holders, refinancing, readjustments, th 
organizations, receivership, bankruptcy, liquidation, rehabilitation, ani 
matters related thereto, and (b) adequate legal protection by ¢q, 
gressional legislation or otherwise based upon such knowledge: Ny 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the committee on interstate commerce, or ay 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed ; 
make, and to report to the Senate the results of a thorough and cop. 
plete investigation of the financing, refinancing, reorganizations ay 
readjustments, consolidations, mergers, acquisitions, and dispositio, 
receiverships and bankruptcies, credit arrangements and activities, «. 
curities operations and activities, dividend or other financial polici« 
corporate management and control, voting trusts, trusts under inde. 
tures and similar instruments and other agency and depositary x. 
rangements, management, service, equipment and supply contract 
and arrangements, intercorporate relationships and transactions, anj 
matters and practices related to any of the foregoing or related to th 
protection of government funds, investors or railroad credit, in yp. 
spect of interstate railroads, railroad holding companies, railroai 
affiliates, and railroad subsidiaries, any corporation or person whic 
is or has been affiliated with any of the foregoing, banking, legal, ¢. 
gineering, accounting, and other professional corporations, persons or 
groups occupying a fiduciary or contractual position or relation wit) 
any of the foregoing, and any member of the family of any such per. 
son, and any officer, agent, or director of any such corporation or 
group. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Representative Lea, of California, has introduced H. R. 52$?, 
a bill to provide for the measurement of vessels using the 
Panama Canal. 

Representative Robsion, of Kentucky, has introduced a 
bill, H. R. 233, to authorize the appropriation of $100,000,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to locate and construct 
through Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, a highway to be known 
as “Eastern National Park-to-Park Highway.” 

Senator Barbour, of New Jersey, has introduced S. 1555, a 
bill providing for examination and survey with a view to building 
a canal across Cape May County, N. J., connecting the State 
Inland Waterway with Delaware Bay. 


Representative Lea, of California, has introduced H. R. 5174, 
a bill to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in commerce. 

Senator Hatch, of New Mexico, has introduced S. 1727, a 
bill to amend the railroad retirement act by making the age of 
retirement 60 instead of 65 years and making changes in con- 
putation of annuities to be paid under the bill. 


Representative Carter, of California, has introduced H. R. 
5426 and H. R. 5427, amending the shipping act with respect 
to services to ports in the intercoastal trades. 

Representative Taylor, of Tennessee, has introduced H. R. 
5446, a companion bill to H. R. 5233, introduced by Representa- 
tive Robsion. 


Senator Trammell, of Florida, has introduced S. 1591, a bill 
to amend section 702 of the merchant marine act, 1928, subsec- 
tion (a) to provide that any vessel registered, enrolled, or 
licensed under the laws of the United States may be taken and 
purchased or used by the United States for national defense, 
or during any national emergency declared by proclamation otf 
the President, or when in the opinion of the President a national 
emergency is imminent. The proposed amendment would remove 
limitations now imposed by law with respect to the government 
requisitioning ships. 


REGULATION OF HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 


The National Highway Users’ Conference has issued a pall 
phlet entitled, “The Case Against Restrictive Regulation of High- 
way Transportation.” The pamphlet contains abstracts of testi- 
mony in opposition to H. R. 6836, providing for motor carrier 
regulation, heard by the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce in January and February last year. ; 

Testimony given at the committee hearings by C. E. Childe, 
appearing at the time as chairman of the highway transportation 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, is included 
in the pamphlet. In this testimony Mr. Childe stated that the 
League was not entirely against regulation of motor vehicles 
“but does contend that such regulation should be only in the 
interest of safety and responsibility.” 

A footnote to the abstract of Mr. Childe’s testimony states 
that the National Industrial Traffic League “modified” its post 
tion in its 1934 annual meeting and in an appendix the state- 
ment approved by the League at that meeting, November 15, 
1934, is set forth. Therein the League went on record as favor 
ing “reasonable and logical regulation of highway transportation 
for hire, both as to rates and services.” 
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TRUCKERS AND EASTMAN PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The organized trucking industry will support recommenda- 
jons of Coordinator Eastman for regulation of for hire trucking 
n interstate commerce, subject to the making of changes the 
eaders in the industry believe necessary to the retention of the 
rucking code authority in an effective form and to establish- 
ent in the reorganized Commission of a motor division. This 
was learned Feb. 8 while the general policy committee of the 
jmerican Trucking Associations, Inc., was completing a two-day 
session at which the Coordinator’s recommendations were under 
consideration. The trucking leaders believe there should be sub- 
stantial regulation through the code authority subject to the 




















an 

tions jurisdiction, of the Commission. 

sPositiong They expect the National Recovery Administration and codes 
l pean thereunder to be extended for two years from June 16, when the 
ler inde. [Me national industrial recovery act expires, and will urge legislation 
pn that they think will make for effective control under the trucking 


code and the Commission. 


WATER LINE REGULATION OPPOSED 


Waterway carrier and improvement associations and farm 


railroad 
On which 


legal, en. : # " 
ersols «1 organizations have protested to President Roosevelt against the 
tion with J recommendations made by Coordinator Eastman for the regula- 
naihee tion of water carriers, asking him to withhold his approval of 
" BB any such proposed legislation “until the representatives of inland 
waterway shippers and services are given an opportunity to study 
any such legislation introduced in the Congress and to present 
~ogy A tacts and arguments relative thereto.” 
R. dade, The letter to the President was signed by Robert Isham Ran- 
Ing the dolph, president of the Mississippi Valley Association; Andrew 
P. Calhoun, president of the Mississippi River Carriers’ Associa- 
— 4 ® tion; Roy Miller, active vice-president of the Intercoastal Canal 
000, or I Association of Louisiana and Texas; A. J. Weaver, president of 
nstruct HF the Missouri River Navigation Association; C. C. Webber, presi- 
: West dent of the Upper Mississippi Waterway Association; Oscar F. 
known & parrett, president of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association; 
R. P. Warner, chairman of the Mississippi and St. Croix River 
oe 4 improvement Commission of Minnesota; Theodore Brent, chair- 
. man of the Gulf Inland Waterways Conference; Chester H. Gray, 
> State Washington representative of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of the 
t. 5174, # National Grange; O. B. Horsford, president of the Northwest 
merce. & Farmers’ Union Legislative Committee, and M. W. Thatcher, 
727, a # Washington representative of the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
age of & poration. In their letter the organizations said: 
1 com- 
We respectfully call your attention to the following summary of 
our views. 
H.R. 1, Regulation is sponsored by the rail carriers for the purpose 
espect of increasing water rates and costs to a point whereby they will 
regain the water-borne commerce. 
2, Water transportation is inherently slow; its value is in direct 
H. R. proportion to the cheapness and dependability of the service; if these 
senta- be taken away, its public value disappears. 
3. Under Interstate Commerce Commission control, the yard stick 
of water rates would be the rail rates, and not the cost of service. 
a bill 4, Water transportation is so different from rail transportation 
ibsec- that similar regulation would not be effective. ? 
d _». The preponderance of water-borne commerce is handled by 
ad, or private carriers who could not be regulated. To increase the cost 
n and of the carrier for hire would increase the carriage of the private 
fense, publien” and finally destroy the carrier for hire who serves the greatest 
ic. 
on ot 6. One of the reasons for railroad regulation was their mon- 
tional opolistic character. This does not exist in water transportation, 
move as the waterways are free and open to all. 
oneet pee « Inland waterway transportation benefits the entire nation, 
? including communities and population not located on water and in- 
cluding all railroads serving the interior of the United States. 
; 8 No other nation has undertaken governmental regulation of 
tates upon its water commerce. To do so in this country would put 
the shippers on our waterways at a disadvantage in world markets 
where they are competing with unrestricted water rates. 
pam- Legislation regulating port-to-port rates and restricting services 
Jigh- of water carriers was introduced in the 73rd Congress upon recom- 
18h mendation of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation and the 
testi- Interstate Commerce Commission. It is currently reported that similar 
rrier Proposals will be renewed in the present session of Congress, and 
and that you will be asked to recommend their enactment. The under- 
‘igned desire respectfully to protest that this proposed regulation 
; r ill-advised and contrary to the public interest, and urge that you 
ilde, 0 not give it your support for the reasons set forth below. 
ore Railroads Held Chief Sponsors 


the “ae? request for this legislation does not come from the general 
] a lic, nor from the inland water carriers, but is principally support- 
cles ed by and in the interest of the railroads in the hope that the pro- 
the — regulation will increase the cost, decrease the efficiency and 

urtail the volume of water transportation, and thereby turn over 


tes to the railroads commerce which would otherwise move by water. 

ates reli bin value of transportation to the public is measured by its cost, 
)0Si- —_ ility and speed. Water transportation is inherently slow; its 
ate- ue is in direct proportion to the cheapness and dependability of 


€ service; if these be taken away, its public value disappears. The 


15, pederal Coordinator frankly admits that the proposed regulation would 
yor- ame rates of transportation by water. The railroads advocate 
‘ion regulation solely because they believe that the competition of 


Water transportation would thereby be diminished. 
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The effect of proposed regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would, if the hopes of its railroad proponents be realized, 
inevitably be to relate the water rates to existing rail rates, rather 
than to base them exclusively upon cost and conditions of transporta- 
tion by water, and the public would thus be deprived, in part or in 
whole, of the benefits of the lowest cost transportation. This would 
raise prices and reduce net returns to millions of producers and con- 
sumers at a time in which they are especially unable to bear such 
additional burdens. 


1. C. C. and Eastman Mistaken 


Why, it may be asked, do the Federal Coordinator and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who undoubtedly are motivated by the 
highest desires to protect the public interest, urge such regulation of 
water commerce? They advocate it in the belief that it will bring 
(1) stability of water rates and freedom from unjust discrimination, 
(2) elimination of unfair and destructive competition between water 
earriers and of water carriers with the railroads, (3) coordination of 
the several transportation agencies so that each can serve the public 
in the field in which it is best adapted. We respectfully submit, 
however, that these conclusions are based upon misunderstanding 
of the facts and peculiar conditions surrounding water transportation, 
and that these purposes would not be accomplished by the proposed 
regulation. One fact of controlling significance which apparently has 
not been appreciated is that water carriers, unlike railroads, are of 
three classes, viz., private carriers, which carry the goods of their 
owners; contract carriers, whith carry only such freight for such 
shippers, and upon such terms as are specifically agreed to by con- 
tract; common carriers, which transport freight for the general public. 
By far the largest share of our inland waterways commerce moves 
in the vessels of private carriers. The rates of these carriers ad- 
mittedly cannot be regulated; it is proposed to fix only the rates 
of the contract and common carriers. But if the rates of those 
carriers are increased and their flexibility destroyed by regulation, 
they will no longer be able to meet the competition of the private 
carriers. Industries owning the private carriers will alone be able 
to enjoy the benefits of transportation charges based upon cost 
of the service, and the proposed legislation would even impose re- 
strictions upon private carriers which would increase their trans- 
portation costs and handicap their operation, but commerce in private 
carriers would still enjoy such marked advantages over commerce in 
earriers for hire that the latter would be greatly handicapped, if 
not destroyed. The commerce of this nation cannot pay such a price 
for regulation. Economy and flexibility of transportation are essen- 
tial to our nation’s welfare, not “‘stability’’ of rates. 

It is argued that while water transportation may afford low rates 
to relatively few industries and communities located on inland water- 
ways, these economies are not in the general public interest in that 
they operate to the injury of railroads which are the backbone of 
our national transportation, and of industries to which water trans- 
portation is not available. 


Would “Dry Up” Industries 


But the facts are that without low cost water transportation 
industrial development in the interior would dry up and could not 
exist against the competition of industries located on the Great 
Lakes and the seaboards enjoying the benefit of low water rates. 
A striking example of this is afforded by the great iron and steel 
industry of Pittsburgh. Its existence depends upon obtaining its 
fuel by water on the Ohio, Monongahela and Allegheny’ Rivers; other- 
wise the Atlantic coast and Great Lakes steel plants would, with their 
lower water costs on raw materials, have such advantage that the 
Pittsburgh mills could not compete. The Ohio River likewise affords 
to the Pittsburgh district an outlet for shipping steel to the lower 
Mississippi Valley and the southwestern markets which would other- 
wise be closed to this industry and supplied from foreign and domes- 
tic plants located on water. The handicap of operating steel mills 
without water transportation is so severe that today the mills in 
the Youngstown, Ohio, district are unable to compete on an equal 
basis and their executives state their plants will be compelled to 
close unless their handicap is removed by the improvement of the 
Beaver-Mahoning Rivers as a part of the Ohio River system. 

The objection that inland waterway transportation benefits only 
communities located on the water is wholly erroneous. The low 
water rate savings are passed on to the whole consuming public in 
lower prices of semi-finished and manufactured articles. Agricultural 
producers likewise benefit by obtaining higher prices for grains and 
other products of the soil shipped to market by water. 


The railroads are dependent upon commerce for their prosperity. 
Commerce cannot be developed and maintained in the interior of 
the United States without population and industry, and these in 
turn cannot exist in the interior in a degree comparable with the 
coast areas without competitive water rates on their raw materials 
and finished products; it would be a tragic misfortune to the railroads 
serving the interior of the United States, as well as to the national 
welfare, if our industrial growth and population is concentrated only 
around the coastal rim. Inland waterway development is the only 
means of equalizing the economic handicap of the interior and making 
= a general diffusion of industry and population throughout the 
nation. * * ® 

Expenditures (for waterway improvements) are going forward 
under your administration at a higher rate than ever before. For 
this far-seeing and statesmanlike policy we extend our sincere com- 
mendations. It is unthinkable that our government should now under- 
take to nullify and make useless its vast expenditures, made for 
the purpose of giving the people the lowest possible transportation 
costs, by deliberately enacting legislation, the effect of which would 
be to impose higher charges upon water commerce. No other nation 
has undertaken governmental regulation of rates upon its water com- 
merce, or otherwise artificially increased the cost of water opera- 
tion. Our water commerce is directly, and indirectly, to a peculiar 
degree, competitive with the water-borne commerce of other nations. 
For example, grain transported upon our rivers and Great Lakes, 
as well as on the ocean, competes with Canadian, South American, 
European and Australian grain. Similar competition exists as to many 
other agricultural and industrial commodities. Our farmers and manu- 
facturers cannot stand the handicap of high and inflexible rates upon 
our water-borne commerce in competition with unregulated rates on 
the commerce of either contiguous or far-distant foreign nations. 

It is impractitcable to discuss in this presentation the details of 
the regulatory measures advocated in the proposed legislation, but 
we propose to present to the appropriate committees of Congress 
evidence demonstrating that the measures proposed are impracticable 
and inapplicable to water transportation, that they would not aid, 
but would destroy water carriers, and be irreparably injurious to 
commerce; that they are unnecessary and would be ineffective as an 
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aid or protection to rail transportation, and would throw an impossible 
burden upon regulatory authority. 


General Ashburn Pleased 


Major General Ashburn, president of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the government barge line agency, said Feb. 8 that 
he was much pleased with the declaration of policy in Coordi- 
nator Eastman’s waterway regulation bill and that he was in 
accord, in general, with the Eastman recommendations for reg- 
ulation of water lines, the reorganization of the Commission, 
and the establishment of a permanent Coordinator. He said 
he did not know about the protest filed with the President 
against the regulation of water carriers and that he was not 
represented in the organizations signing the protest. 


LOWER RATES ON FARM PRODUCTS 


Representative Mansfield, of Texas, chairman of the House 
committee on rivers and harbors, who recently introduced a 
bill providing for a reduction of 20 per cent in the freight rates 
on farm products, including live stock, said, in “extension of 
remarks,” published in the Congressional Record appendix of 
February 5, that, within the last few months, almost every 
farm organization in Texas had adopted resolutions urging 
substantial reductions in tariff rates and freight rates. He has 
offered also a bill providing for reductions in tariff rates. 

“I believe that our high tariff wall, together with high 
transportation costs, constitute the principal cause of the de- 
pression with which we have been afflicted the past few years,” 
said Mr. Mansfield. 

Asserting that monopoly in transportation had ever been 
the goal of the railroads, Mr. Mansfield said their present pro- 
gram “includes the elimination of all ocean ships engaged in 
the coastwise trade.” In this connection he added: 





The all-rail freight rate on cotton from the great cotton centers 
in Texas to the mills in New England render it impossible for cot- 
ton to be shipped to those points by rail. 

I am advised by the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
rail rate from Galveston and Houston to Fall River, New Bedford, 
and Taunton, Mass., and to Willimantic and Danielson, Conn., the 
ato cotton-milling cities, is $1.54 per hundred pounds, or $7.70 per 
ale. 

The United States Shipping Board informs me that the water 
rate from the ports of Galveston and Houston to Fall River and New 
Bedford is 35 cents per hundred pounds, or $1.75 per bale. The com- 
bined water and rail rate from Texas ports to Taunton is 47% cents 
per hundred pounds, or $2.37% per bale. The combined water and 
rail rate to Danielson is 521% cents per hundred, or $2.62% per bale. 

The ships engaged in our coastwise trade are all American ships. 
The law prohibits foreign vessels from engaging in this trade. If these 
ships should be prohibited by law from charging less than the rail 
rate on cotton from Texas to New England mills—and that is what 
the railroads are now asking for—it would increase the freight burden 
of the Texas cotton farmer an average of more than $5.50 per bale on 
all cotton shipped to American mills. 


BUDD SUGGESTS A PROGRAM 


“The railroads are not a dying institution,” said Ralph Budd, 
president, C. B. & Q., in an address on “The Railway Status and 
Outlook,” before the business and professional men’s group, 
University of Cincinnati, February 1. “If they pass out of the 
picture, so far as private ownership is concerned, it will be by 
way of assassination rather than natural death. And I do not 
believe this will come to pass.” 

The railroad problem, the speaker said, was not merely the 
concern of a single group, but of four groups—the shipping pub- 
lic, the railroad workers, the railroad management and the rail- 
road investors. In the key position, however, he added, was 
railroad management, which had the responsibility of satisfying 
the other three groups. Shippers, he said, should realize that 
“the present inadequate revenue situation can not long continue 
without impairment of service. There is little comfort to the 
large shipper, the farmer, or those of the general public who 
directly pay very little to the railroads, but are dependent upon 
them for transportation of the necessities of life, in the thought 
that they are now securing excellent transportation at less than 
cost plus the carrying charges for the capital needed, if they feel 
uncertain that they will continue to have adequate service in 
the future.” 

With respect to the second group, Mr. Budd said the ideal 
of the railroad employes “is the maximum of employment at the 
maximum wages.” This ideal, however, he said, needed modifi- 
cation and “railway employes need to take careful stock of the 
railway situation as respects the level of wages paid by railroads 
and by competing agencies of transportation, and the necessity 
of low-cost rail transportation to attract and retain the largest 
possible volume of freight.” 

Principally, however, the speaker said, the railroad problem 
was a financial one. He went into the history of railroad finance 
and outlined the present set-up, with fixed charges requiring 
more than the total of the rail net in the three years just past. 

“The railroad problem simmers down to one of money,” he 
said. “We must first provide credit and funds to enable the 
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railroads to operate until the time when returning business yj 
restore their earnings. We must also permit the railroads , 
earn sufficient money to enable them to purchase new material 
and equipment, to increase their depreciation reserves, go as 
retire equipment and structures more rapidly than in the Dast 
to lay aside some liquid reserves to tide them over the futyy 
periods of depression, and to pay moderate dividends to thoy 
who invest in railroad stocks, so that it will again be possible 
finance railroad operation in part through the sale of stock ay 
not depend for additional funds chiefly on bonds.” 

Other things that might be looked for to ease the critiq 
situation, he said, were the “withholding of judgment on the val, 
and practicability of various changes in railroad operatio, 
which have been suggested as possible opportunities for larg 
savings, until there has been thorough consideration and explor. 
tion of them’’; the regulation of highway transportation to “gyg. 
antee all shippers equal rates and service from common carrie 
trucks”; restriction of waterway improvement to Cases whep 
the traffic will justify the expenditure, and charging for water. 
Way transportation “sufficient to defray the entire cost” of it. 

Finally, Mr. Budd forwarded two practical suggestions: 
First, he thought that “most of the evils of private ownership 
would automatically cease if a relatively small number of sys 
tems should comprise all of the railways in the United States,” 
thus eliminating between 20,000 and 30,000 miles of unnecessary 
branch lines, and, secondly, he suggested the national govem. 
ment embark on a program of highway grade crossing elimins. 
tion, involving some 11,850 crossings, which are responsible for 
fifty per cent of the grade crossing accidents, at a total cost of 
$474,000,000. 

Most important of all, however, he said, was for the countn 
to “adopt legislative and administrative policies which will afford 
the railroads a fair opportunity to serve the public for reason 
able and compensatory charges, and refrain from adopting legis. 
lation which will cripple or destroy private ownership and opera 
tion of the railroads.” 


COMMENT ON EASTMAN PLAN 


Addressing the Traffic Club of Baltimore, February 5, Sena- 
tor Reynolds, of North Carolina, approved federal regulation of 
all forms of transportation and the reorganization of the Com- 
mission as proposed by Coordinator Eastman. The address was 
made at the twenty-second annual dinner. 


“Fortunately, from a national standpoint, we are not faced 
today with the problem of discarding our older forms of trans- 
portation to make way for new forms,” said the senator, who 
referred to the fate of the stage coach and the canal boat. 
“Instead we are simply confronted with the task of coordination. 
Every means of travel and distribution in existence today has 
distinct advantages. The job before us is simply to eliminate 
the weakness in each and preserve the best so that our coun 
try may continue to enjoy the most efficient and economical 
transportation. And in my opinion the most efficient is the 
most economical.” 


Saying that the country had roughly $15,000,000,000 invested 
in highways the senator said that by no turn of imagination 
could the expenditures for highways be called a subsidy to 
any form of highway transportation. All people used the high- 
ways and the American people, he said, could not subsidize 
themselves. He said that only a private interest could be 
subsidized. 

The problem of regulation, he said, was a question of how 
to do it, prevention of duplication waste being a consideration. 
The senator, after telling of the efforts of the motor vehicle 
industry to govern itself under codes, said it was his sil 
cere hope that whatever steps might be taken to improve trals- 
portation they should not fail to preserve the gains that had 
been made toward stabilization under the codes. The galls, 
he said, offered a fertile basis for self-regulation and that when 
that was attained supervision by agencies of government would 
be simplified and be more in keeping with the American systell. 

Senator Reynolds said it was his hope that Congress would 
write the Eastman recommendations into a statute. He said it 
seemed most significant to him that while members of the Com 
mission subscribed to the plan advanced by Coordinator East: 
man it objected to enlargement. That, he thought, indicated 
the members felt, with one exception, that the present Com 
mission was adequately manned to handle the job. He said he 
disagreed with that contention. Quite likely, he said, the mem: 
bers were not entirely “railroad-minded.” But, he said, if the 
motor carriers, air transport and water lines were to be asked 
to submit to federal regulation, they were perfectly fair in ask- 
ing that those who attempt to handle their problems be thor- 
oughly qualified in their respective fields. 

It was most important, said the senator, on account of the 
number of motor vehicle operators and to the flexibility of high- 
way carriers that they should have speedy action on their 
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.omplaints and petitions. Otherwise, he said, regulation would 
mot be in the public interest. He said that the size of the 
Commission prolonged deliberations and invited diversity of 
pinion. He said that it should be remembered that while the 
Commission dealt directly with only 150 well-organized carriers, 
it sometimes took months for a carrier to obtain a decision 
upon a matter brought to the Commission. 

“Imagine the difficulty,” said the senator, “if the regulation 
of thousands of units of highway, air and water carriers were 
to be superimposed on the already heavy duties. I believe that 
smaller bodies, working in conjunction, as proposed by Coordina- 
tor Eastman, would make possible quicker and more effective 


action.” 


A LARGER COMMISSION 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street: Journal) 

Coordinator Eastman’s report on transportation legislation 
is a fine piece of work, even if one disagrees with some of his 
recommendations. It exhibits precisely the spirit that should 
animate a man in a position at once so important and difficult; 
it is thorough, impartial, lucid, and as brief as could be, con- 
sidering the scope of its survey. Coming from one who, in his 
long career of public regulation, has frankly expressed extreme 
yiews on many important points affecting railroads, railroad 
management and particularly government ownership and opera- 
tion of railroads, it is all the more notable for its genuinely 
statesmanlike flavor. One cannot avoid the feeling that govern- 
ment ownership and operation with Mr. Eastman as Director- 
General equipped with plenary powers might lose many of its 
terrors for the public! 

But neither can one avoid wondering how long he would 
be allowed to function as such, for the essence of effective 
government operation of anything is that it must defy the 
politician on all fronts all the time, and no one in our history 
has ever been able to do that. 

The Coordinator frankly faces the fact. Here is what he 
has to say of the thing for which he has argued more intelli- 
gently and more honestly than any other of its advocates, viz., 
government ownership and operation: * * * 

Many points discussed by the Coordinator invite discussion 
and some invite criticism, but this writer will for the present 
confine himself to one—namely, the proposal to reorganize the 
Commission in the event that all forms of transportation are 
brought under its regulatory jurisdiction. Of that proposal, 
suffice it to say that it would enlarge the personnel to sixteen 
members, of whom, one would be appointed by the President to 
serve as Chairman during his entire term as commissioner and 
four others—the chairmen of the four divisions to be created— 
together with the chairman would be a board of contro] in 
whom would be primarily centered the principal powers of the 
Commission. 

In this writer’s judgment, based upon his experience of 
over five years’ service on that body, this proposal is of doubt- 
ful necessity. In the first place, it is not more commissioners 
that is the need. Eleven are plenty, if backed by sufficient staff 
support—and if they know how to use that support—to handle 
all the work proposed. What is wanted is a cohesive board 
and not a public meeting. In the second place, there was wis- 
dom in setting up a Commission in which every commissioner 
had equal powers under the law and which itself delegated 
exceptional powers temporarily to individual members of its 
own choice—as is at present the rule. Flexibility has its risks 
but there are greater risks in rigidity, when the job to be done 
is of the kind in question here. 

Bodies of this sort, if they are to do a good job, must be 
trusted with large discretionary powers as to ways and means 
of executing the law, and they should be autonomous within 
the plain limits of the law’s spirit and letter. That is the great 
difficulty in modern legislation; the danger of a grasping bu- 
reaucracy is always there. The only protection lies in extreme 
care in selection of the membership and ample opportunity for 
court review of their acts. 

In the event that the Commission is to be given regulatory 
Powers over all transportation agencies, the proper place to 
strengthen it is the working staff. This writer states without 
any qualification whatever that this staff is extraordinarily com- 
Petent and reliable. Anyone who has ever had to do business 
With its various bureaus—informal cases, formal cases, traffic, 
tariffs, suspension, fourth section, finance, safety, service, in- 
quiry, accounts and the rest—knows that. It has been a defect 
our governmental service that the potential existing in per- 
manent departmental staffs is apt, at times, to be somewhat 
neglected by the appointed heads with terminable tenure of 
office, and for that reason it does not get more than a part of 
that potential into action. This is particularly true when these 
fads are of less than first class quality as is apt to happen 


When Political considerations determine, wholly or partly, their 
appointment, 
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Eastman on Transport Problem 


Sees Basis for Doubting Rail Executives Will Coop- 
erate—Says They Have Rejected Mer- 
chandise Traffic Plan—Discusses 
His Legislative Report 


The railroads will not crack the “nut” of improving and 
cheapening their product at one and the same time without 
organization and cooperation, according to Coordinator Eastman. 

Speaking the night of February 7 before the Hartford (Conn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, the Coordinator referred to problems fac- 
ing railroad management and to his recommendations submitted 
to the President and Congress. 

Asserting that the railroads had made a forward step in 
the direction of organization and cooperation by the organization 
of the new Association of American Railroads, Mr. Eastman, how- 
ever, said he had not yet seen as much evidence as he would 
wish indicating a purpose to deal collectively with certain phases 
of railroad operations. Continuing, in part, he said: 


’ 

It (the new association) has been given, on paper at least, much 
greater authority over matters of common concern than has hitherto 
been granted to any central railroad organization, ad under the lead- 
ership of a man whom you all know well—Mr. Pelley, former presi- 
dent of the New Haven raiiroad—it is building up what are designed 
to be strong departments for the consideration of these matters. 
1 believe that it will serve a very useful purpose and look forward 
to many excellent results. Particularly I hope and expect that it 
will be successful in creating a department well manned and equipped 
for scientific research, in behalf of all the carriers, big and small, 
into the mechanics of railroading. I refer to the testing, development, 
and reasonable standardization of new types of motive power, equip- 
ment, facilities, and materials and supplies of all kinds. Other large 
industries have established such centralized research organizations 
with great advantage to themselves. There has ong been need 
of such an organization in the railroad industry, and the opportu- 
nities which lie before it at the present time are, in my judgment, 
nothing short of extraordinary. They are only waiting to be grasped. 


Railroads Reject Merchandise Plan 


But while I welcome and applaud the creation of this new rail- 
road association, I would not be candid if I did not say that it 
remains to be seen whether the railroad executives will rise to the 
occasion as their -oOwn interest and the public interest demand. I 
have not as yet seen as much evidence as I would wish that they 
are prepared to deal adequately with the phases of railroad operation 
which cry for collective handling on broad lines and the subordina- 
tion of individual managements. Some time ago I transmitted to 
them a study of merchandise traffic. The railroads have for some 
years been losing out on this traffic. The facts show that it is 
handled in a most wasteful and expensive way and at a financial 
loss, that the service is unsatisfactory to shippers in many respects, 
and that the present rate structure is unsuited to modern conditions. 
We submitted a definite plan for the cure of these evils, but it 
called for nationwide collective action on the part of all the rail- 
roads. They admit the evils but have rejected the plan for reasons 
which have not been made clear, at least to me. They say that they 
propose to eliminate the evils in other ways, but no definite pro- 
posals have yet been brought to my attention. 


Pooling of Box Cars 


I have also transmitted to them a plan for the pooling of box 
cars, as a first step toward the pooling of freight equipment generally. 
Railroad freight cars are now owned individually by the separte 
companies but circulate all over the country. The collective owner- 
ship and administration of these jointly-used tools of the trade 
would have manifest advantages. Not only is it the best means of 
reducing unnecessary empty-car mileage and securing maximum use 
from the cars, but it would promote economy in repairs and the 
reasonable standardization of equipment, and also facilitate the 
financing of car purchases. The logic of the facts points straight 
toward a car pool. The response by the executives to this plan is 
yet to come. I hope it will be favorable, but I have my doubts, 
because a car pool touches the point where the executives are most 
sensitive. They do not respond readily to any proposal which involves 
an important surrender of authority upon the part of the individual 
managements, and even less readily if the proposal has a nationwide 
aspect, 

These are illustrations only. In my contact with the railroad 
executives these tendencies have made their appearance time and 
again. I venture this comment in no spirit of hostility or complaint. 
If I were in their place, I should probably react in the same way. 
They are striving earnestly to do their duty as they see it. They may 
be right and I may be wrong. But if I am right, they are in danger 
of passing up opportunities to strengthen and sustain and improve 
the present railroad set-up, and with possible results which they may 
not anticipate. 

Railroads and Labor 


Railroad labor is subject to a similar danger. If the very con- 
siderable waste which now exists in railroad operation were eliminated, 
it might mean a corresponding reduction in employment. If it were 
done gradually upon a rising tide of business, the displacement would 
be minimized; but such favorable conditions may not develop. To 
protect labor against unjust hardships, I am recommending a plan 
of dismissal compensation in connection with coordination projects. 
The compensation would be graded in accordance with age and length 
of service, and hence with the likelihood of securing other employ- 
ment. Men near the pension age would, if displaced, receive the 
equivalent of a pension. Displaced youngsters would receive much 
less. The railroads would gain the benefit of a part of the economies 
at once and eventually of all 

The employes have been urging such a scheme for some years. 
They welcome the recognition of the principle, and they indicate 
that if these were prosperous times all might be well. Unfortunately, 
they suggest, these are not prosperous times, and under present 
conditions dismissal compensation may only defer starvation or a 
place on the relief roll. They ask for work and not for relief. 

No thinking man can fail to be sympathetic with this attitude. 
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The answer lies in the general improvement of business conditions. 
But looking at the situation from the standpoint of the railroads 
alone, it must be evident that they are faced, not only with the 
depression, but with an eruption of widespread and serious competi- 
tion. As I have already indicated, the.one way to meet that competi- 
tion is to cheapen and improve their product, which is their service, 
at one and the same time. As a matter of practical wisdom, if 
railroad labor stands in the way of such a program, its last condi- 
tion will be worse than its first. On the other hand, if it cooperates, 
the door to an ultimate increase in railroad employment will be 
open. * * * 


Machinery for Regulation 


Most of my colleagues on the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for whom I have the utmost respect, differ from me on one point. 
We agree that the Commission should be the single agency for the 
regulation of the various forms of transportation; but I think that 
its organization should be adjusted by law for this purpose, while 
they do not, or at least they feel that all matters of internal organi- 
zation should be left to the judgment and discretion of the Com- 
mission. I regret this difference of opinion, for otherwise we stand 
together, but on this single point we found it impossible to reconcile 
our views. I shall not try to state their case, for I might not do 
it justice. All that I shall try to do is to give you briefly the grounds 
on which my view of the matter is based. 

One of the sound criticisms of public regulation of railroads 
and public utilities, as it has been practiced in this country, is the 
time it takes. It has been characterized too often by prolonged liti- 
gation of issues and by ponderous and burdensome procedure. I 
seen no escape from_much of this. It is inherent in the system and 
one of the reasons why my thought has inclined toward public owner- 
ship and operation, All interested parties must be given opportunity 
to be heard; the facts must be developed in an open, public record; 
the regulating authority must state the reason for its decisions; and 
the courts must have an opportunity to review all questions of law. 
But within these limits there is much that can be done to curtail 
and simplify procedure and to promote the expedition which is so 
much to be desired; and regulation, if it is to be successful, must 
also be based upon a keen and thorough understanding of the in- 
dustry to be regulated. 

Regulation of the railroads of the country is a tremendous and 
difficult undertaking; but so is regulation of trucks and busses; so 
is regulation of interstate and foreign shipping; and while regulation 
of air carriers may seem a lesser affair, it calls for much knowledge 
and understanding. Each one of these forms of transportation differs 
widely from each of the others and they all have their own peculiar 
conditions and special problems. Many billions of dollars have gone 
into these transportation agencies, and I know of no more important 
and prodigious a task for the government to perform than their 
wise and adequate regulation. Surely the proper organization for 
that task is a matter to which we may well give serious thought. 


Radical Readjustment Needed 


My own conviction is that the Commission cannot do this job 
as well as it should be done without a rather radical readjustment 
of its organization. I propose an organization which would give each 
form of transportation a division of the Commission to concentrate 
and specialize on its problems and yet bring these divisions under a 
common control which will prevent conflict and inconsistency in 
policies. I propose a permanent chairman who can devote the neces- 
sary time to the improvement of procedure and promote the ex- 
peditious and efficient conduct of business. I propose an organization 
which will also permit more personal attention by commissioners 
to the matters which come before the Commission but at the same 


time make it a less unwieldy and more flexible institution. These 
are the objectives at which the plan is directed. 
It embraces one other feature which I believe to be important. 


Regulation, as we have known it in the past, has been largely a 
matter of dealing with complaints and attempting the cure of evils 
after they arise. Prevention has been neglected and there has been 
too little in the way of planning for the future. In view of the 
present confused and complicated transportation situation, the de- 
velopments which are in the making, and the speed with which 
the picture changes, it is highly important that an agency of the 
government should be in close contact with the situation, study it 
intensively, and be in a position to help in guiding and shaping 
developments in the general public interest. The discussion of this 
subject is somewhat embarrassing to me, for the work and activity 
on the part of the government which I have in mind is very much 
the sort of thing which I have been undertaking to do as Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. However, it is my duty to recom- 
mend what I think should be done. 

The job of Federal Coordinator of Transportation comes to an 
end under the present law on June 16, 1935. I am proposing that a 
permanent Coordinator of Transportation, linked with the Commis- 
sion, be established, and given duties extending, not only over the 
railroads, but over the entire field of transportation. It is my con- 
viction that such an agency of government can be of much value, not 
only to the carriers, but to the country, and that only the govern- 
ment can do such work impartially and effectively. 


N. E. Control of Own Roads 


Let me in concluding say that I am not pessimistic either as to 
the railroad situation or as to the transportation situation generally. 
It will take only a small lift in general business to make the pros- 
pects look much better than they superficially appear at the present 
time, and the forces of enterprise and initiative are beginning to 
swing into action. I cannot forbear, before bringing these remarks to 
an end, the saying of one small word in regard to the New England 
situation. There was a time when New England built and managed 
railroads, not only here, but all over the country. That time has 


gone by, but I have always been hopeful that New England could 
at least continue to control and manage its own railroads. You 


should be able to do it better than anyone else. There are no fairy 
godmothers in the railroad world who can free your railroads from 
their tribulations by any process which is not equally open to you, 
who do not have plenty of tribulations of their own, or who can 
give you any better access to the outside world than you can obtain 
for yourselves. I hope that you may have the courage and ability to 
work out your own railroad salvation. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in 1934 had a net railway operating j 
come of $462,698,447, which was a return of 1.77 per cent 
their property investment, according to complete reports for tj, 
year filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Econoni, 
of the Association of American Railroads. The net railway 0p 
erating income in 1933 was $474,212,304 or 1.80 per cent » 


Vi 


their property investment, according to the bureau, which adg 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment ; 
shown by the books of the railroads, including materials, suppli 
and cash. The net railway operating income is what is left afte 
the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentak 
but before interest and other fixed charges are paid. ; 

This compilation as to earnings in 1934 is based on reports fro 
147 Class I railroads representing a total mileage of 239,052 miles 

This reduction in 1934, compared with the preceding year ; 
the amount of net earnings took place despite an increase in’ the 
volume of freight and passenger traffic handled, and a continuatig 
in effect of many of the drastic reductions made necessary by th 
low level of business in recent years. The reduction resulted fro, 
the partial restoration of the 10 per cent deduction in wages ¢j 
employes, and a marked increase in the cost of materials anj 
supplies. 

Freight revenue amounted to $2,633,386,912 in 1934 compared wit) 
$2,492,893,539 in 1933, an increase of 5.6 per cent. ’ 

Passenger revenue in 1934 amounted to $346,220,277, an increas 
of $16,878,386 or 5.1 per cent compared with 1933. 

Total operating revenues of the Class I railroads in 1934 amounted 
to $3,271,446,473 compared with $3,095,620,731 in 1933, an increase of 
5.7 per cent. Operating expenses in 1934 totaled $2,441,772,339 com- 
pared with $2,249,535,599 in 1933, an increase of 8.5 per cent. The 
operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to revenues, increased from 727 
per cent in 1933 to 74.64 per cent in 1934. 

Class I railroads in 1934 paid $239,506,857 in 
of $10,138,486 or 4.1 per cent compared with 1933. 

Thirty Class I railroads operated at a loss in 193 
were in the Eastern, 8 in the Southern, and 14 in 
District. 

For the month of December, 1934, net railway operating income 
of Class I carriers amounted to $38,729,833, which was a return of 
2.43 per cent annually on their property investment. In December, 
1933, their net railway operating income was $37,726,339 or 2.34 per 
cent on their property investment. 

Total operating revenues for the month of December amounted 
to $257,505,761 compared with $245,346,958 in December, 1933, an in- 
crease of five per cent. Operating expenses in December totaled 
$195,351,270 compared with $187,098,404 in the same month the year 
before, an increase of 4.4 per cent. , 


Eastern District 


Net railway operating income of Class I railroads in the E-st- 
ern District. in 1934 amounted to $273,315,087, which was a return of 
2.26 per cent on their property investment. In 1933 their net railway 
operating income was $281,770,845 or 2.32 per cent on their property 
investment. Total operating revenues of Class I railroads jin the 
Eastern District in 1934 aggregated $1,662,224,316, an increase of 4.9 
per cent above 1933, while operating expenses totaled $1,203,860,965, 
an increase of 7.9 per cent above 1933. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern District for the month of De- 
cember had a net railway operating income of $23,924,061 compared 
with $20,114,241 in December, 1933. 


Southern District 


__Class I railroads in the Southern District in 1934 earned a net 
railway operating income of $54,523,781, which was a return of 1.69 
per cent on their property investment. In 1933 the net railway 
operating income amounted to $59,677,489, which was a return of 
1.82 per cent. Total revenues of Class I railroads in the Southern 
District in 1934 amounted to $408,242,451, an increase of 5.1 per cent 
over 1933, while operating expenses totaled $315,267,588, an increase 
of 8.3 per cent. 

Net railway operating income of Class I railroads in the South- 
ern District in December amounted to $6,570,303, while in the same 
month of 1933 it was $6,615,028. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western District in 1934 earned a net 
railway operating income of $134,859,579, which was a return of 1.28 
per cent on their property investment. In 1933 the railroads in that 
district had a net railway operating income of $132,763,970, a return 
of 1.22 per cent on their: property investment, Total operating rev- 
enues of the Class I railroads in the Western District in 1934 aggre- 
gated $1,200,959,706, an increase of 6.9 per cent above the preceding 
year, while operating expenses totaled $922,643,786, an increase ol 
9.4 per cent compared with 1933. 

For the month of Decembker net railway operating income of 
Class I railroads in the Western District amounted to $8,235,469. Net 
railway operating income of the same roads in December, 1933, totaled 
$10,997,070. 


taxes, a_ reduction 


,» Of which § 
the Western 


Class | Railroads—United' States 
Month of December 


Per cent 
1934 1933 Increase 
Total operating revenues...... $ 257,505,761 $ 245,346,958 5.0 
Total operating expenses...... 195,351,270 187,098,404 44 
Ea ae See San 13,708,237 11,273,450 21.6 
Net railway operating income. 38,729,833 37,726,339 2.1 
Operating ratio—per cent..... 75.86 76.26. 
Rate of return on property 
a ere are 2.438% 2.34% 
Twelve Months Ended December 31 
Per cent 
1934 1933 Increase 
Total operating revenues......$3,271,446,473 $3,095,620,731 5.7 
Total operating expenses...... 2,441,772,339 2,249,535.599 8.5 
a re 239,506,857 249,645,343 4.1% 
Net railway operating income. 462,698,447 474,212,304 2.4 
Operating ratio—per cent..... 74.64 72.67 . 
Rate of return on property 
i 1.77% 1.80% 
*Decrease. 
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importance in freight rate making. It consists in assorting 

the thousands of commodities offered for transportation— 
differing Widely in nature, quality, value, and density—into a 
limited number of classes for rating purposes. The wide differ- 
ences in goods affect their relative ability to bear transportation 
charges and cause differences in the cost of handling as well as 
in the risks assumed by the carriers in transporting them, which 
are reflected in the charges assessed on them in compensation 
for the transportation services. It is obviously impracticable to 
publish commodity rates on each specific article of traffic between 
all of the thousands of shipping and receiving points in the 
United States, just as it is impracticable to charge uniform rates 
on all articles, unless provision is made for differences in charges 
due to difference in value or density. The railroads, through the 
classification Committees, group all commodities into a limited 
number of classes and make rates by classes instead of by par- 
ticular commodities. Exceptional cases are handled by removing 
the application of the class rating on certain commodities be- 
tween particular points, where lower rates are needed to move 
the traffic through the establishment of exceptions to classifica- 
tions, general commodity, and specific commodity rates. 

A freight classification is a publication listing, rating or 
grouping, and describing, in technical transportation terminology, 
the commodities offered for transportation. Classifications pre- 
scribe, in addition, the rules governing the transportation of 
freight and the specifications for packing and preparing the 
freight for movement and carload minimum weight requirements. 
These rules, regulations and minima are binding on the parties 
to the contract of transportation and are incorporated by refer- 
ence in the bill of lading contracts. 

Originally, each railroad in the United States had its own 
system of freight classification, many of which were copied or 
adapted from the classifications used by ocean, inland water- 
way, or highway carriers. Most of these rudimentary classifica- 
tions distinguished between “light” and “heavy” commodities 
and gave some consideration to differences in value. Many arti- 
cles had special ratings and, as new articles were offered, they 
were assigned to classes or commodity groups to which they 
were analogous. 

Out of these numerous individual classification systems there 
gradually emerged the Official, Southern and Western classifica- 
tions, used by the rail carriers in these respective sections in 
interstate commerce, and a number of state classifications, used 
in connection with intrastate commerce. Similarity in traffic 
conditions among the roads serving the east, south and west 
encouraged the use of the same system of classification by all 
railroads in these three territories; differences in traffic density, 
the nature of traffic, commercial conditions, and costs of opera- 
tion acted as obstacles in the path of complete uniformity in 
freight classification in the country as a whole. 

These classifications, revised, enlarged, modified and repub- 
lished from time to time, are still in existence and are used to 
govern all the traffic on American railroads, except the rela- 
tively small percentage moving in intrastate commerce in the 
few states that still have state classifications. 


(“portance in t is the preliminary step of fundamental 


Classification Territories 


The territory of the continental United States, except Alaska, 
is divided among three major classification territories. The 
Official Classification is used in the territory bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean; the international boundary line between the 
United States and Canada; a line south of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway, from and including Chicago to and includ- 
ing Peoria; the east bank of the Illinois River and the east bank 
of the Mississippi, including St. Louis; the north bank of the 
Ohio River; the line of the Norfolk and Western Railway to and 
including Norfolk. 

The Southern Classification governs traffic in the territory 
South of the Ohio River and the line of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, and east of the Mississippi River. 

West of the line of the A. T. and S. F. Railway, from and 
including Chicago, the west bank of the Illinois River and the 
Mississippi River, is the territory of the Western Classification. 

Each classification territory has a classification committee. 
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The headquarters of these committees are located in New York, 
Chicago and Atlanta. 

The railroads of the Republic of Mexico use the Mexican 
Classification, while railroads in Canada have the Canadian 
Classification. These foreign classifications apply to American 
commerce as they govern the traffic moving between the border 
crossing points and the points of origin or destinations in these 
countries. One of the classifications of American railroads is 
used between the border and the point of origin or destination 
in the United States. Rates governed by the Official or Western 
classifications, as the case may be, are usually published by rail- 
roads of the United States to and from border crossings, and 
rates governed by the Mexican or Canadian classifications, re- 
spectively, are made by the roads of these countries to and from 
the border cities or towns. Rates, in such cases, are said to 
“break ” at the borders. International joint through railroad 
rates are sometimes found, particularly between points in the 
United States and Canada. 


Consolidated Freight Classification 


The chairmen of the three major classification committees 
of the United States form a Consolidated Freight Classification 
Committee which published the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion, a joint publication containing the rules, regulations and 
ratings of the Official, Southern and Western classifications in 
one volume. The Consolidated Freight Classification was issued 
to become effective December 30, 1919, under the regime of the 
U. S. Railroad Administration. 

The Consolidated Freight Classification is not in any sense 
a uniform classification, though that was what was sought origi- 
nally to be compiled by the Railroad Administration. Complete 
uniformity was found to be impracticable at that time because 
of the radical changes required to bring about uniformity in 
descriptions of articles, rules and class ratings for all territories. 
As the Consolidated Freight Classification was first published— 
and as it is published at present—it is a joint, single volume 
publication of the three classification committees, each territory 
governed by its own classification with uniformity in the de- 
scription of the articles, with virtually identical rules but with 
different systems of class ratings. A consolidated volume is a 
great convenience for shippers and carriers. Differences in 
traffic and industrial conditions and commercial practices con- 
tinue to be reflected in slight differences in certain rules of 
classification and in the classes to which goods are assigned. 
When such conditions do not require distinctions to be made 
the rules and ratings are the same. The Official Classification 
provides six numbered classes, first class or lower, two special 
classes or rating rules, and several multiple and multiple and 
fraction classes higher than first class. The Southern Classifica- 
tion at present has six numbered classes and four lettered, or 
twelve numbered classes, as well as several classes higher than 
first on a multiple and fraction of the first class basis. The 
Western Classification has five numbered and five lettered 
classes, first class or lower, as well as a number of multiple and 
multiple and fractional classes higher than first class. 


Classification Classes—First Class and Lower 


Official Classification ............ : 2 Rule 25 3 aie 26 4 5 6 

. " ne#8ses 4 B D 
Southern Classification .......... {i 2 2 4 5 678 9 10 11 12 
Western Classification ........... 123465<ABCD E 


Classification Factors 


The classes to which articles moved by railroad transporta- 
tion are assigned are determined by the classification committees 
through analyzing the commercial and transportation factors 
involved in the production, distribution and transportation of 
the articles. Classification is by no means an exact science by 
which articles may be assigned to classes through the use of 
the “yard stick, the scale or the dollar,’ without reference to 
other factors.’ 


Class ratings must be based on real distinctions in the nature 
of the articles from a transportation point of view as interpreted 
by the classification committees from the data presented by the 
carriers, shippers or consignees, or developed through investiga- 


1 cmortest City Freight Bureau versus Ann Arbor R. R, et al., 18 
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tions by the committees.” The Interstate Commerce Commission 
may be appealed to to determine the class ratings to which arti- 
cles are assigned and to determine the factors that must be 
considered in assigning classification ratings to articles trans- 
ported by carriers subject to the interstate commerce act. 

The factors of greatest importance in classifying freight 
include, first, factors reflecting the value and Commercial char- 
acteristics of the goods, and, second, those that reflect the 
transportation characteristics. Those of the first class include: 


1. The intrinsic value of the article. 

2. The market value of the article. 

3. The value of the transportation service, measured by the dif- 
ference in value at the points of origin and destination, 

4. The shippers’ written declarations or releases of valuation of 
the goods, whether carload or less than carload quantity. 

5. The state of manufacture—whether the articles are crude, rough, 
or finished. 


Factors reflecting the transportation characteristics of the 
goods include: 


1. The cost of performing the transportation service. 

2. The condition in which the goods are offered for transporta- 
tion; whether loose, in bulk or in containers. 

3. The manner of shipping, whether set up, partially knocked- 
down, or completely knocked down; nested or in single pieces; in 
bundles or otherwise speciaily packed to conserve space. 

4. The density of the article as measured by the weight per 
cubic foot of space occupied. 

5. The quantity of freight offered for transportation in 
consignments—whether carload or less than carload lots. 

6. The volume, regularity, direction and seasonal variations in 
the movement of the traffic. 

7. The need of special or accessorial services, such as refrigera- 
tion, icing, ventilation, heating, diversion, reconsignment, preference 
freight service, caretakers, transit privileges, cleaning or fumigation, 
Special cars or other service of this character. 

8. The type of railroad equipment required, box, 
tank, flat, gondola or other special type of freight car. 
9. The danger of damage to railroad equipment. 

10. The hazards of handling the goods and the degree of care 
required in handling the goods. 

11. The danger of spoilage of the goods or of the contamination 
of the goods. 

12. The quantity of the goods that can be loaded into cars so 
- i occupy the cars to their cubical capacity or maximum weight 
oad. 

13. The use of actual or estimated weights. 

14. The length of the hauls necessary to transport the goods from 
the areas of production to destination. 

15. The type of container used, whether box, crate, barrel, drum, 
package or bundle. 

16. The material of which the container is constructed, whether 
steel, wood, fibre board, paper, cloth or other substance, 

17. The kinds of protection used to secure the packages by strap- 
ping or other device. 

18. The competition of carriers or commercial or market competi- 


single 


stock, poultry, 


tion. 
19. The development and conservation of revenues of the carriers. 
20. The speed with which the goods must be moved. 


21. The direction of the hauls, whether in the direction of or 
contrary to the predominant flow of. traffic. 
22. The regulations of state public service commissions and of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

23. Special consideration incident to the development of traffic 
or the development of industry in given sections of the country.® 

Many of these factors are also considered in making rates, for, 
though classification and rate making are not identical, it is, 
nevertheless, impossible to disassociate the two in practice. 
Different emphasis is put on the factors in classification and 
rate making in order to make finer adjustments between the 
rates to and from given points in setting the specific rates of 
freight. 


Discrimination and Classification 


Since classification ratings are not made out of hand but 
are products of evolution, it is difficult to prevent unjust and 
unreasonable discriminations and unjust prejudices and inequali- 
ties in classification. The Interstate Commerce Commission first 
came into control over railroad freight classification through 
the Mann-Elkins act of 1910.4 Before the passage of this act, 
the Commission had passed, however, on classification matters 
in connection with its rate making functions, although no express 
power had been conferred in connection with classification ex- 
cept the sections of the act dealing with fraud and discrimina- 
tion through the device of false classification of the act to 
regulate commerce of 1887 and its amendments prior to the 
Mann-Elkins law. 


Early cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicate that the problems of classification were attempted to be 
solved by the Commission even though it lacked express power 
to regulate classification. 

The Commission has also considered such problems of classi- 
fication as presented when an article of comparatively slight 
intrinsic value is bulky in proportion to its weight, dangerous 
to handle, likely to be destructive to property and other freight, 


*Stowe-Fuller Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co., 12 I. C. C. 215. 

3Annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1897; and 
oo ©. ©, Ge; ty i. ©. CC. 30; ELC. C.e: 18 kh. Cc. Ca. 

436 Statutes at Large, Part I, pp. 539-557. 
See 5 I. C. C. Rep. 668; and 7‘I. C. C. 48. 
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and moving irregularly in varying quantities at high cost fy 
each unit of goods moved, is compared for class rating with » 
article of several times the intrinsic value so that it can bey, 
a high rating and yet is much easier and cheaper to transpor 

These and other problems connected with the comparisg 
of articles offered for transportation and the arrangement 
goods of similar value, comparable transportation cost, and con 
mercial use into the same classes indicate the complexity of th 
problem and the virtual impossibility of eliminating entire) 
inequalities and discrimination. Each case must be consider 
on its own merits and decided in the light of available informa. 
tion and the testimony and experience of shippers and Carriers 
the expert opinion of the members of the freight classificatigy 
committees, and the impartial judgment of the members of state 
public service commissions or of the Interstate Commerce (Con. 
mission. 





Spread Between Ratings for Carload and Less Than Carload 
Shipments 


With a relatively limited number of exceptions, articles are 
rated a class or several classes lower when shipped in carloa 
quantities than when moved in less than carload lots. The clags 
ratings are lower and, consequently, the rates are less a hun. 
dred weight, on carload quantity shipments, than those that apply 
on less -than carload shipments, because of lower carload trans. 
portation costs. The larger quantities of freight in one consign- 
ment result in lower costs of transportation, the carriers save 
the expense of loading and unloading the freight into cars and 
of handling the goods across the freight station platforms. Way- 
billing expenses are less a hundred pounds if the freight js 
shipped in the larger quantities. Solid carloads of freight at one 
time from one shipper to one consignee and destination use cars 
more efficiently since the average net weight of solid car freight 
is much greater than combined cars of less than carload mer- 
chandise. Freight claims are lower a dollar of revenue paid 
for carload freight than for less than carload traffic. Fewer 
freight station facilities are needed by the carriers to handle 
carload freight than to handle less than carload traffic. Clerical 
expenses are lower in connection with carload than less than 
carload freight. These savings are reflected in differences in the 
ratings to which the same goods are assigned when shipped in 
carload and less than carload quantities. 

The spread between carload and less than carload ratings 
in different territories is important in determining the centers 
of concentration and distribution of goods. If raw material or 
manufactured goods can be moved in one territory in either 
carload or less than carload quantities at the same ratings, the 
goods will tend to be moved throughout the territory in less than 
carload lots, while, if there is a spread of several classes between 
the carload and less than carload ratings, the tendency is to 
move the goods into and from concentration and distributing 
centers at various places in the district in carload lots and 
between these cities and the producing and consuming points 
in less than carload lots. 


Class and Commodity Rates 


Though a large percentage of all freight traffic by volume 
is moved at commodity rates, the class ratings to which goods 
are assigned are, nevertheless, important because of the close 
relationship between commodity and class rates. Commodity 
rates have been closely related to or based on class rates, espe- 
cially the lower classes, in one of the following ways: 


Commodity rates were sometimes established by removing an 
article from the class rating to which it was assigned by the classi- 
fication and given a lower class rating. 

Commodities often took rates based on a percentage of a low 
classification. 

, Commodity rates were sometimes fixed intermediate between two 
classes. 

Where class rate mileage scales were provided, commodity rates 
are sometimes established on mileage scales similar in many respects 
but on a lower basis. 

Where fixed percentage relationships have been established among 
the classes, commodity rates were often established on the same scales 
as the class rates but at lower percentages of the first class rate 
than any class rate provided. i 

Finally, classification ratings are becoming more important with 
the passage of time since the tendency is definitely toward the re- 
duction in the number of commodity rates and toward a compre- 
hensive system of classification with low classes to take care of low 
grade traffic formerly handled at commodity rates and the elimina- 
tion of the number of less than carload commodity rates. The low- 
est classes are provided to take care of traffic that has moved at 
special ratings, exceptions to the classification and at commodity 
rates. As readjustments are made in commodity rates in these ter- 
ritories by the carriers or by the Commission, the lower class rating 
will be used as much as possible. 


Carload Minima 
There is no definite amount of freight that is considered a 
carload quantity. The classification is silent on this point and 


so are the tariffs. Carload minimum weights vary within a range 
of more than 500%. Variations in minimum weights are ac- 
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counted for by trade customs, the nature of the freight, railroad 
and commercial competition, and other transportation and indus- 
trial factors. 


Freight Classification Committees 


The Official, Southern and Western Classification commit- 
tees are maintained by the carriers, the expenses being con- 
tributed to by all the carriers for which the committees function. 

The duties of the committees include: 


1. The assignment of articles to class ratings. 

2, The fixing of carload minimum weights. 

3. The formulation of rules governing the packing, weighing, mark- 
ing, loading and unloading of goods. 

4, Regulations governing the assessment of charges on goods of 


unusual size. — . 
5. The ratings of mixtures of goods in carload lots and in single 


packages. | , 

6. Minimum charges for less than carload shipment. 

7. The ratings of returned empty containers. 

8. The determination of carload minimum weights for certain 
goods shipped in cars of various sizes. 

9. Regulations affecting the use of tank cars. 

10. The rules regulating the preparation of bills of lading. 

11. The minimum strength of certian types of containers used in 
transportation. 

12, Other important details relating to the forwarding, transporta- 
tion and receiving of goods. 


Classification Remodeling 


Critics of the present system of classification urge that 
greater simplicity in classification is necessary in order to 
enable the railroad carriers to meet the competition of carriers 
of other types that are not so meticulous in classifying goods 
because of relatively slight differences in commercial and trans- 
portation characteristics, or those that use different and simpler 
classification systems. Recommendations were made in the 
merchandise traffic report of the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation that a simpler system of classification be used by the 
railroads in connection with merchandise traffic, based on dif- 
ferences in density of the goods, with provision for insuring the 
goods if the valuation exceeds the standard valuation for which 
the carriers assume liability. It is likewise recommended that 
the classification and rating of carload and less than carload 
freight be completely divorced. 

Recent changes in the Consolidated Freight Classification 
have been toward the reduction in the number of items rated 
and a corresponding reduction in the size of the publication.® 
Great progress in simplicity of classification, standardization of 
ratings among carriers of different classes, and uniformity of 
classification practices are urgently needed to insure greater 
stability in freight transportation in the interests of the carriers 
and shippers. 





eee Freight Classification No. 9, effective October 25, 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We read a great deal about possible government operation 
of railroads. 

Ii moves us to wonder, if such a catastrophe overtakes us, 
whether the government accounting will leave out all mention 
of taxes, as in the barge line operation. 

In this connection, just why, in the interest of true infor- 
mation at all times, do not all government activities pay taxes 
the same as private enterprise? 

Surely, our taxes would be no more or less, but the charges 
would be in the right column and there would be no ifs and 
ands in financial operating reports. 

It would seem that those whose word carries weight should 
end all this government effort to supplant private endeavor by 
insisting on the government, in all its activities, actually pay- 
ing taxes. . 

Yes, it would be taking money out of one pocket and putting 
it into another, but we would, at least, know it was in a pocket 
without a hole in it. 

J. O. Schurtz, Traffic Department, 
American Box Board Company. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 6, 1935. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The Traffic World editorial in the January 26 issue treats 
again the subject of free passenger transportation for railroad 
men. 

An important angle of this subject is commonly overlooked 
by critics who seem to forget that the selling and proper servic- 
ing of railroad wares call for experience which can only be 
gained by travel. 

As an example, a passenger traffic manager of an impor- 
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tant rail line has urged for years that all his employes and 
the principal ticket agents should use every opportunity to 
broaden their knowledge and their value by riding passenger 
trains as much as possible, both their own and foreign lines. 

The sound theory behind this is that no passenger repre- 
sentative is a qualified salesman unless he knows thoroughly 
and from actual observation what he is selling. He must know 
railroad geography by heart and have a mental picture of the 
entire country’s passenger facilities, distances, places of interest, 
side trips, hotels, and other details about which prospective 
passengers inquire. Instantly as such a place is mentioned as 
Atlantic City, Miami, Grand Canyon, Boston, St. Louis, or 
Yosemite, the competent passenger salesman who has been on 
the ground is qualified to give the prospective passenger need- 
ful information, lacking which many journeys would be less 
pleasurable and satisfactory to the traveling public. 

Freight shippers are, of course, aided similarly from day to 
day by intelligent solicitors who learn their job by extensive 
traveling and study of shipping facilities. 

Any plan that would deny free transportation to railroad 
men would be a distinct loss to the public. 

Cleveland, O., Jan. 30, 1935. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Let me compliment you on one of the most just and well 
expressed editorials of yours that I have read. I refer to the 
one on “Government Ownership,” in the January 26 issue. 

Without making an extended discussion of your several 
points, may I offer a suggestion on one in particular? You say 
the situation “calls for expenditure . . . —gemerously but wisely 
—for the . . . distribution of the proper kind of literature, . 
etc. You say also that “it is no job for a ‘press agent’ who 
writes what his ‘boss’ tells him to write.” You are unmistak- 
ably correct. The railroads would do well to find out exactly 
what position they are in, being perfectly honest with them- 
selves, and publish in any sheets put out in their territory 
statements to the people of those communities as to what they 
can offer under the circumstances. 

People—those who count, at least—are always willing to 
read, particularly if they feel it’s the “real low down on” some- 
thing affecting them, and would at least give a hearing to a 
line making an attempt to be at one with the people. It is the 
attempt to keep the public as a whole “in the dark” for the 
sake of excessive salaries—while subordinates may be none too 
well paid—that is the rope by which the railroad executives 
may eventually hang themselves. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 31, 1935. R. M. Angier. 


RAILROAD REVENUES AS AFFECTED BY 
DURABLE VS. CONSUMERS’ GOODS 


(By Joseph R. Warner) 


P. H. Anthonis. 





Increasing recognition of the important part which stagna- 
tion in the durable goods industries has played in the depres- 
sion and its prolongation, prompts inquiry as to the extent to 
which the low level of revenues on the railroads is attributable 
to this as compared to the decline in the movement of consum- 
ers’ goods. Whether the problem be approached solely from the 
effect on the railroad industry itself or from the broader stand- 
point of general business, it would seem that railroad revenues, 
reflecting, as they do, not only the quantity of tonnage but also 
the character thereof, distance hauled, and prevailing rates, are 
more truly indicative of the relative factors involved than would 
be any mere tonnage figures. 

A breakdown of railroad freight revenues by commodities is 
available only since the beginning of 1928 and the latest figures 
available are those for the twelve months ended June 30, 1934. 
The average of 1928 and 1929, therefore, has been chosen as a 
yardstick to measure the relative losses in the depression from 
durable and consumers’ goods, respectively. Not all railroad’ 
revenues, however, are, for our purpose, readily assignable to 
either one of these categories. Coal, for instance, industrial, as 
well as domestic, is consumed in its use. The former, however, 
enters into the production of durable as well as consumers’ 
goods and should be classified in accordance with the products 
for which it is used. The coal revenues of the railroads, off 
only a third for the latest period, even exclusive of anthracite, 
have held up surprisingly well in the face of the competition 
from other fuels and electric power, not to mention the effect of 
the depression on the durable goods industries. 

Likewise L. C. L. and a considerable amount of carload 
traffic, together producing about one-sixth of total freight rev- 
enues, are not definitely assignable to either classification and 
are therefore hereinafter referred to as “mixed traffic.” For- 
tunately, however, the balance of freight revenues, constituting 
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about three-fifths of the total (61 per cent in 1928 and 1929 
and 58 per cent at the present time), is assignable with reason- 
able accuracy. Of the traffic which is so assignable to durable 
and consumers’ goods, respectively, the former accounted for 
almost half in 1928 and 1929, but less than 30 per cent in 1932 
and only 36 per cent in the latest twelve months. 

It is, of course, common knowledge that activity in con- 
sumers’ goods has held at a level far above that of durable 
goods. Nevertheless, one of the most striking features of this 
analysis is the consistency with which the revenue from con- 
sumers’ goods, after suffering a decline of one-third, has held 
steady over the last two and one-half years at an even two-thirds 
of the pre-depression level. Yet it is undoubtedly in this cate- 
gory, aside from the L. C. L. traffic, that the railroads have suf- 
fered the greatest inroads from highway competition. 

When we turn to the durable goods industries, we find that, 
after having fallen in 1932 to considerably less than a third 
of the pre-depression level (a decline of 71.2 per cent), the recov- 
ery which has since taken place still leaves this group off, for 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1934, almost sixty per cent 
from the pre-depression level. 


FREIGHT REVENUES—CLASS I RAILROADS 


Percentage Decline from Pre-Depression Average 1928-1929 


Consumers’ Durable Total Mixed Total all 
goods goods (1) & (2) traffic Coal traffic 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Serer 32.5 71.2 50.8 50.6 38.7 48.3 
Te 65.9 $9.5 50.8 > yf 47.4 
12 Months ended 
June 30, 1934 ....34.3 59.2 46.1 47.5 31.7 43.4 


Percentage of Total Freight Revenues Derived from Each 
Classification 
Mixed 


Consumers’ Durable Total Total 


goods goods (1)&(2) traffic ex.coal Coal Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

1928-29 Avg. ...31.9 28.8 60.7 18.8 79.5 20.5 100.0 

ea, 41.7 16.0 §7.7 17.9 75.6 24.4 100.0 

MEL avitownienae's 39.5 18.6 58.2 17.5 75.7 24.3 100.0 
12 Months ended 

June 30, 1934. .37.0 20.8 57.8 17.4 75.2 24.8 100.0 


The degree to which the decline in the revenue from the unas- 
signable “mixed traffic” parallels that which is assignable, viz., 
the total of the consumers’ and durable groups, would appear 
to confirm the general character of the former. This “mixed 
traffic” group divides fairly equally between L. C. L. and car- 
load traffic with a moderate preponderance of the former in 
1928 and 1929 and the reverse at present. The decline in the 
L. C. L., although greater than in the carload portion of this 
mixed traffic, probably does not fully reflect the extent of high- 
way competition inasmuch as the low volume of business has 
reduced a considerable amount of former carload lot traffic to 
L. C, L. dimensions at the present time. Rate reductions have, 
of course, also played a part in all of these figures. 

As illustrative of the amounts involved it is interesting to 
note that a recovery in the revenue from the traffic herein clas- 
sified as durable goods to two-thirds of the pre-depression level 
would apparently increase freight revenues, as compared to the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1934, by $364,150,000. If the 
revenues from mixed goods other than coal were also to increase 
to two-thirds of the pre-depression level this would produce an- 
other $130,050,000. These two increases together would agere- 
gate in round figures almost a half billion dollars. This gives no 
recognition to the increase in both coal and consumers’ goods 
which undoubtedly would accompany such an expansion in the 


Average of 1928-1929— 

















— % Total 
CONSUMERS’ GOODS — was 
POOG BMG PEOGUCEH 2... occ cs cece ccc cc ccc $l 088009 20.7 
OE, i.bnbs'bidw a oe base 0k. ovum acc 322,946 6.6 
ES eee ere Serres 99,955 2.0 
ONE, WEIWOOG, SEC. occ ccc ce ccccaccece 52,009 
SE a Cane 2G caha pre dnd 6 oie asea hes we Seas 64,712 1.3 
EQN ain cecvasinlccee ne ones 10,645 0.2 
Pee ee 31.9 
DURABLE GOODS 
Se ee eee 11.4 
EN See tA ON ee ee did ion aihid eet a/Nckvordhaceceun 106,784 2.2 
EAMMDOPr GmG PTOGUcts ..... 6. cccccccccccce 389,912 8.0 
JS ene 330,257 6.7 
eee 22,086 0.5 
SERENE Ray eee rn ee re ee $1,409,400 28.8 
—. —- 
SE. Gee ORK bE Mele eed odhaSe hesieke cad $ 513,625 10.5 
MIE. 5b oe OS i Waa nals orn wnebeinceeuawe 405,793 $3 
eile d inca ntn dain emcee de isa Scaden $ 919,418 18.8 
COAL & COKE 
EN 5 Sih Gi te-ceg ohtul a wwe a acnlalnin slpicibvale alaska’ 164,301 3.4 
I 2 Shc hte a are ainee sek doit goa 806,135 16.4 
SS GrtauGnaidseankascekeuunewe cae een eacecn 35,927 0.7 
MEE KGdielei Ned ereiiurd sd niistd as nuionienekumee $1,006,364 20.5 
TOTAL FREIGHT REVENUE ...........e00: $4,898,458 100.0 
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durable goods industries. The railroad industry itself fits very 
deeply into this circle in the sense that increased traffic and 
revenues would quickly be reflected in increased expenditures 
for materials and supplies. 

Following are the major items comprised in the respective 
groupings of consumers’ and durable goods: 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 


The Commission has issued Statement No. Q-500, freight 
commodity statistics of Class I steam railways in the United 
States, third quarter, 1934, prepared by its Bureau of Statistics, 
For the United States as a whole number of tons of revenue 
freight originated in the third quarter of 1934 was reported as 
foliows: 





Increase 
1934 over 
1934 1933 

Products of agriculture ......... 23,476,632 21,086,169 2,390,463 

Animals and products .......... 6,228,946 4,521,580 1,707,366 

PEOMUOCS OF MWMGD o.oiccccccsceses 109,426,395 123,554,804 14,128, 409+ 

PYOGUCs Of TOTOED: ..o<060.00000000 8,526,319 10,534,439 2,008,120* 

Manufactures and miscellaneous. 44,721,285 47,712,171 2,990, 886* 

Be Es D. Ta TOOMRE. vc vicsicccccvas 5,615,868 4,096,579 480,711* 

NE Ss twiekcacesdivsdecnwes 195,995,445 211,505,742 15,510,297* 
*Decrease. 


For the period January 1 to end of the third quarter the 
corresponding figures were as follows: 


Increase 
1934 over 
1934 1933 1933 

Products of agriculture ......... 56,707,351 55,844,387 862,944 
Animals and products ........... 14,760,220 12,782,339 1,977,881 
PROGUCHS OF TRIMGE 6.06. ccccccccces 328,054,602 287,764,598 40,290,004 
PROGUCES GF TOTORD ooo csiccccsees 27,347,120 24,079,143 3,267,977 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. 137,961,850 117,472,037 20,489,813 
Me Ts, . E. TORE hos vce cadens 10,785,903 10,767,989 17,914 
| ee ere 508,710,493 66,906,533 


FREIGHT CLAIM MEETING 


Proposals from the Southwestern Freight Claim Conference 
in regard to allowances to be granted by rail carriers on grain 
loss claims and on concealed loss and/or damage on automobile 
trade shipments, which caused, objections to be voiced by the 
general committee of the Freight Claim Division, American As- 
sociation of Railroads, in its meeting in New Orleans Feb. 6 and 
7. The various recommendations of the conference were re- 
ported as having been “taken under advisement” by the general 
committee. 

While freight claim officials were disinclined to be quoted 
in the matter, it is understood that Detroit interests had let it 
be known that the adoption of the recommendation of the Con- 
ference in respect to claims on shipments where the rail car- 
riers did not participate in pre-shipment and post-shipment 
supervision would be regarded as unfriendly and invitational 
to other forms of transportation. 

The establishment of the proposed standard on grain claims, 
or the publication of the recommended limitation of claims in 
respect thereto, is reported to have caused dissension in the 
areas where presently existing practice in respect to such 
allowances is more stringent than the percentage limitation 
recommended by the Southwestern Freight Claim Conference. 

Beyond consideration of these matters, the Divisional freight 
claim division authorities reported routine matters only were 
considered. 


—12 Mo. ended June 30, 1934— % decline 




















1933 Revenues Revenues June 30, 1934 

(000) (000) % TotalFrt. from 1928-29 
$ 676,241 $ 681,641 24.6 32.7 
200,938 200,048 7.2 38.1 
60,708 63,871 2.3 36.1 
33,863 36,077 1.3 30.6 
38,213 35,413 i2 45.3 
9,891 10,229 0.4 3.9 
$1,019,854 $1,027,279 37.0 34.3 
$ 177,846 $ 240,434 8.7 57.1 
39,170 48,527 1.7 54.6 
140,293 150,042 5.4 61.5 
113,950 126,299 4.6 61.8 
8,844 10,044 0.4 54.5 
$ 480,103 $ 575,346 20.8 59.2 
$ 228,846 $ 233,404 8.4 54.6 
223,327 249,490 9.0 38.5 
$ 452,173 $ 482,894 17.4 47.5 
$ 100,714 $ 117,051 4.2 28.8 
508,117 548,758 19.8 31.9 
18,023 21,378 0.8 40.5 
$ 626,854 $ 687,187 24.8 31.7 
$2,578,987 $2,772,718 100.0 43.4 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


CTIVITY in the West Indies division of the time charter mar- 

ket continued to feature the full cargo trades in the last 
week, other trades reporting little of interest, except for the 
tankers market, in which there was a revival of activity in the 
coastwise trade. The grain trade was stagnant. 

Two more trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes were fixed, both to 
United Kingdom-Continent from Santo Domingo, one of them 
a steamer of 2,221 net tons for March loading, and the other 
a vessel of 3,700 tons for February loading, done on the basis 
of 13s with option for Bordeau discharge at 14s. 

No more coal cargoes for Brazil were closed and business 
was limited to a few fixtures to the West Indies. 

Renewed interest by shippers of sugar from Cuba to the 
United States resulted in the long list of West Indies time 
charters, most of them round trips for prompt loading. One 
yessel was engaged for three round trips and another, of 1,079 


S net tons, was taken for a long period in the West Indies trade 


at $1.25 for prompt loading. One American vessel was char- 
tered for a Voyage in the intercoastal trade from North Atlantic 
to North Pacific, for account of the McCormick Steamship Co., 
February loading. 

Activity in chartering of tonnage to move scrap iron 
slumped in the last week, the only fixtures of interest being 
one vessel of 2,939 net tons from the Gulf to Japan on the 
basis of 13s f. i. o. for March loading and a 3,028 net ton motor- 
ship from the Atlantic range to the Far East, also at 13s for 
March. 

In the coastwise tankers trade from the Gulf to North of 
Hatteras rates were in the neighborhood of 24c for clean car- 
goes, 22c for fuel oil and 20c for crude, a good sized list of 
fixtures being consummated. Other fixtures from the Gulf 
included a dirty cargo of 10,000 tons for Dunkirk at 11s for 
February loading, a motorship of 3,760 net tons with fuel oil 
for Buenos Aires at 12s 9d for March, and a dirty cargo for 
Japan at 14s 6d for May loading. From California several 
dirty cargoes for Japan were closed on a basis of about 11s. 

The full cargo rate structure on the Pacific coast was 
slightly weakened in January, according to a monthly freight 
and charter market report, but the trend was characterized as 
seasonal. Berth lines, the report states, on the whole are sail- 
ing their vessels with full cargoes, though they have experienced 
some little weakness in commodity rates that are not closed 
under tariffs by the various conferences and also because heavy 
snows and zero weather in British Columbia have slowed up 
movement of major commodities to seaboard. Though full 
cargo chartering was not as great as during the previous month, 
the outlook is bright for the future, it is predicted. 

In the grain trade on the Pacific coast no full cargoes were 
reported to Japan or China. Small parcels were reported booked 
on regular lines at about $2.25 to $2.50. In the United Kingdom- 
Continent trade, however, several fixtures were consummated 
from British Columbia at rates in the neighborhood of 18s 6d 
and a number of vessels were fixed on a lump sum basis for 
Wheat ag part of their cargoes. No full cargo business was 
reported in the intercoastal trade, although there is still some 
inquiry. 

No full cargoes of lumber to Japan were closed and berth 
rates have receded slightly on squares, owners quoting as low 
as $6.50 and in some cases accepting $6.25. Several full cargoes 
were fixed for February and March loading on lump sum basis 
and berth space is available at rates in the neighborhood of 
$6.75. A vessel was reported fixed to Australia at a rate not 
disclosed but believed io be in the neighborhood of $7.50. No 
full cargoes were reported in the intercoastal trade, but regular 
liners are finding increased deniand for space at the conference 
rate of $12. No fixtures in the United Kingdom-Continent trade 
were reported. 

Time chartering in the Pacific coast market was limited to 

short trips, charterers showing no inclination to go in for 
longer periods of time, due partly to the uncertainty of the 
future value of the dollar. 
_ In the tankers trade a number of fixtures, both clean and 
dirty cargoes, were consummated, mainly for the Far East. One 
tanker of 9,100 gross tons was taken for 12 months in world- 
Wide trade with option for 12 months more on the basis of 
4s 9d for February loading, clean. 





Supreme Court Justice Burt Jay Humphrey February 5 
signed the injunction order restraining union teamsters, long- 
shoremen and certain steamship companies from interfering 
with the movement of freight to and from steamship piers in 
trucks operated by non-union drivers. Though a strike of the 
truck drivers had been threatened if the injunction order were 
signed, officials of both unions said they would await the result 
of an appeal to a higher court before taking strike action. The 
— was signed following an all-day hearing in Long Island 

ity. 

Delegates of the twenty-one locals of the teamsters’ 
brotherhood held a meeting in New York, following which 
Thomas Lyons, secretary of the union’s joint council, announced 
that the officers of the council decided that under no circum- 
stances would they permit a general strike in New York City 
and that there should be no strike of teamsters at this time. 
Joseph P. Ryan, president of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, said the longshoremen would not strike. 

The movement initiated by the Foreign Commerce Club of 
New York to increase commerce moving through the Port of 
New York and to combat attacks on that commerce by rival 
ports, received additional impetus when Mayor LaGuardia an- 
nounced his selection of a port committee to set in motion the 
machinery to accomplish the proposal. The committee, com- 
posed of eighteen members representing civic and commercial 
organizations of the port, is headed by Dock Commissioner John 
McKenzie. An organization meeting has already been held and 
another meeting is expected to be called within a few days to 
discuss plans. 

Members of the committee named by the Mayor in addition 
to Commissioner McKenzie are David T. Lamond, chairman of 
the Port of New York Committee of the Foreign Commerce 
Club; David L. Tilly, New York Dock Co.; Fred O. Nelson, Jr., 
Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau; Albert B. Hagar, chairman of the 
Port and Terminals Committee of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce; Walter I. Willis, Queensboro Chamber of Commerce; 
Louis W. Kaufman, Staten Island Chamber of Commerce; Frank 
Rich, Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York; George Mand, 
Bronx Chamber of Commerce; Richard Daugherty, New York 
Central Railroad; Cornelius Callaghan, manager, Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York; Rudolph Reimer, Port of New 
York Authority; Frank Tichenor, publisher, “The New Out- 
look”; Oakley Wood, New York Shipping Association; Joseph P. 
Ryan, president, International Longshoremen’s Association; J. 
Herbert Todd, Todd Shipyards Corporation; Joseph Haag, and 
Michael J. Carpinello. 

At a meeting of a special committee of the Port of New 
York Authority February 4 two plans for construction of a 
tunnel between New Jersey and Brooklyn for the movement of 
freight cars between terminals in the port district and to pro- 
vide a more rapid outlet to New England were discussed. 
Among those who attended the meeting were Mayor LaGuardia 
and Mayor Ellenstein, of Newark, but neither had any comment 
to offer. One of the plans, submitted by Walter P. Hedden, of 
the Port Authority, is part of the comprehensive transporta- 
tion plan laid out in 1921 by the Port Authority and approved 
by the legislatures of both New York and New Jersey. It calls 
for a tunnel about four miles long from Greenville on the New 
Jersey waterfront to Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. The other plan was 
submitted by Col. William J. Wilgus, director of the works divi- 
sion of the Department of Public Welfare. It would link Bay 
Ridge to Staten Island on one side and Staten Island to Metu- 
chen, N. J., on the other, with only two miles of tunnel. The 
entire route, however, would be about fifty miles longer, it 
was said. Further consideration to the proposals is to be given 
by the committee. 


SHIPPING BOARD BUREAU 


The Department of Commerce through the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, under legislation recommended by the House com- 
mittee on appropriations in the annual appropriation bill for 
that department, is empowered to expend not more than 
$1,000,000 for reconditioning and operating ships for carrying 
coal, cotton, grain, lumber, and other “basic commodities” to 
foreign ports. 

“This same provision,” said the committee report on the 
bill carrying an appropriation of $211,000 for the Shipping Board 
Bureau and authorizations for expenditures from receipts from 
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operations and transactions of the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
for the fiscal year 1936, “limited to coal, was carried for many 
years in the independent offices appropriation act before the 
board was transferred to the Department of Commerce. The 
direct purpose to be served is stabilization of rates, which, 
because of foreign operations, become so high as to preclude 
American exporters competing in the world market. 

“In order not to discriminate in favor of exporters of one 
commodity over those of another, the provision has been made 
to apply to all basic commodities.” 

The committee also proposed an authorization of expendi- 
ture of not to exceed $1,000,000 for expenses of liquidation, in- 
cluding the cost incident to the delivery of vessels to purchasers, 
the cost of maintaining the laid-up fleet, and the salaries and 
expenses of the personnel engaged in liquidation. The com- 
mittee said on June 30, 1934, cash and unrequisitioned appro- 
priations available for expenditure by the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration totaled approximately $22,000,000. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the 
Department of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3817, between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
North Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., covering the trans- 
portation of canned goods, dried fruit, beans, and peas on through 
bills of lading from Pacific ports to specified Cuban outports, trans- 
shipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3883, between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and Kingsley Navigation Company, Ltd., covering 
transportation of general cargo on through bills of lading between 
U. S. Atlantic Coast loading ports of (Grace Line) Panama Mail 
Steamship Company and Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., served by 
Kingsley Navigation Company, Ltd., transshipped at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3884, between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and Pacific oe Lines, Ltd., covering transporta- 
tion of general cargo on through bills of lading between U. S. At- 
lantic Coast loading ports of (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship 
Company and Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., served by Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd., transshipped at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3893, between Nelson Steamship Company and 
Hammond Shipping Co., Ltd. (Christenson-Hammond Line), covering 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. 
Atlantic Coast ports of call of Nelson Steamship Company and U. S. 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Hammond Shipping Co., Ltd. (Christen- 
son-Hammond Line), transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3933, between Luckenback Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and United Fruit Company covering the transportation of 
certain specified commodities on through bills of lading from U. S. 
Pacific Coast ports to Cuban outports, transshipped at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 3934, between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and Holland-America Line covering the transportation of 
certin specified commodit‘es on through bills of lading from U. 
Pacific ports to London, transshipped at New Orleans or Houston. 

Agreement No. 3935, between Luckenback Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc’, and Holland-America Line covering the transportation of 
certain specified commodities on through bills of lading from U. S. 
Pacific ports to Antwerp, Amsterdam and Rotterdam, transshipped at 
New Orleans or Houston. 

Agreement No. 3936, between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and Standard Fruit and Steamship Company covering the 
through transportation of coffee from Vera Cruz, Mexico, to Pacific 
Coast ports, transshipped at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 3939, between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Com- 
pany (Quaker Line) and Italia-Flotte Riunite Cosulich-Lloyd Sabaudo- 
Navigazione Generale (Italian Line) covering the transportation of 
canned goods, dried fruit, and honey on through bills of lading from 
¥; > Pacific ports to Naples and Genoa, Italy, transshipped at New 

ork. 

Agreement No. 3940, between States Steamship Company and 
Italia-Flotte Riunite Cosulich-Lloyd Sabaudo-Navigaz‘one Generale 
(Italian Line) covering the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, 
and honey from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to Naples and Genoa, Italy, 
transshipped at New York. 


Agreements Modified 


Agreement No. 3311-1, between Nelson Steamship Company and 
Border Line Transportation Co. covering transportation of shingles on 
through bills of lading from British Columbia loading ports of Border 
Line Transportation Company to U. S. Atlantic Coast discharging 
ports of Nelson Steamship Company, transshipped at Seattle. Modi- 
fication provides for the substitution of Chemainus in place of Van- 
couver as one of the British Columbia loading ports of Border Line 
Transportation Company. 

Conference Agreement No. 141, as amended, between Anchor 
Line (Henderson Brothers), Ltd., Cunard White Star, Ltd., Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique, Norddeutscher Lloyd, United States Lines 
Company et al., covering transportation of thifd-class passengers be- 
tween United Kingdom ports and Atlantic Coast ports. The modifica- 
tion (conference agreement No. 141-26) permits member lines to 
allow reduction of 10 per cent from tourist-class round-trip port rates 
to ex-service members of the Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League and their dependents and to widows, parents, and 
children of deceased ex-service men during the Canadian Legion Pil- 
gZrimage to France in 1936. 


NEW JERSEY LIGHTERAGE 


The Commission in No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory 
Committee vs. New York Central et al., has denied the petition 
of the railroads for modification of its order dated July 10, 1934, 
so as to permit them to continue to maintain and in the future 
establish motor or water compelled rates between points within 
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the lighterage limits now included in the New York group, 
New England points without being compelled to extend g, 
rates to and from other points in New Jersey. The denial , 
made public on February 7. 

At the time the announcement of denial was made the (, 
mission announced that it had permitted the port of New y, 
Authority to intervene in the case, with the right to file a Tey) 
to the petition of the defendants for modification of the oi, 
and to participate in any future proceedings that might be } 
in the case. 


WEST COAST LINE COMPLAINT 


Examiner A. L. Lansdale, in Shipping Board Bureau dock 
No. 147, Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc., vs. Colombia Steamship 
Inc., Grace Line, Inc., Panama Mail Steamship Co., Lykes Broj 
ers’ Steamship Co., Inc., Standard Fruit & Steamship Co,, aj 
United Fruit Co., has recommended the dismissal of the cop, 
plaint on a finding that the withdrawal of the Shipping Boa 
Bureau’s approval of the Atlantic and Gulf-West Coast of Sout 
America Conference Agreement, or modification thereof to pe. 
mit complainant to membership with a rate differential, is ny 
justified. The complainant desired membership in the qm 
ference with a differential in rates of 10 per cent in its favy 

Complainant, a corporation, is the successor of the par 
nership of Wessel, Duval & Co., which, for a number of year 
according to the report, had operated ships in the trade routs 
between New York and ports on the west coast of South Americ, 
under the trade name of West Coast Line. Respondents i 
the case are the members of the conference, with the excep 
tion of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line, which was no 
named as a respondent. The conference agreement, withdrawal 
of approval of which was sought as a step toward admission of 
the West Coast Line as a differential line, covers southbound 
commerce either direct or by transshipment via Cristobal and/or 
Balboa, C. Z. 

The complainant alleged, in substance, said the examiner, 
that the conference agreement was unlawful because it gave 
a monopoly to the Grace Line, the only conference line main- 
taining a direct service between the ports the conference as. 
sumed to cover; that the respondents had unlawfully refused 
to admit the complainant to the conference with allowance of 
a differential rate for its slow cargo vessels, and that unless 
complainant was admitted and allowed a differential it would 
be barred from reinstating and carrying on its West Coast 
Line service because shippers signing the conference agree- 
ment would not be permitted to ship on its line. The com- 
plainant therefore asked for cancellation of the Shipping 
Board’s approval or modification so as to allow it to become a 
member on a differential basis. 

Transshipment lines, the examiner said, were allowed a 
10 per cent differential, the agreement having been modified 
in October, 1934, to admit the Panama Railroad Steamship Line 
on the basis of a rate 10 per cent less than the direct line. 
Under an earlier agreement, according to the report, a 10 per 
cent differential was allowed the West Coast Line and some 
other members of the conference. The examiner said that that 
was done to avoid a rate war. 

At the hearing it was pointed out that the Brazil River 
Plate and Havana steamship conferences allowed a differential 
as between cargo and passenger ships. The examiner said that 
the facts and circumstances under which those particular dif 
ferentials came into existence had not been shown, “but, in any 
event,” he said, “the establishment of a system of differential 
rates by voluntary action of a group of steamship lines in an- 
other trade does not create any precedent in so far as the 
initiation of such a system by government decree is concerned; 
furthermore, the establishment by the conference here involved 
of differential rates for the transshipment lines does not neces 
sarily require the establishment of the same or any differential 
as between vessels affording direct service.” 

The examiner said that the vessels operated by complain- 
ant’s predecessor for its own account were foreign flag chal- 
tered tonnage and the number of sailings varied from year to 
year. The partnership, he added, operated no ships in 1931 
and the complainant corporation operated one ship in 1932 and 
none in 1933. It was asked to resign from the old conference, 
and when it refused, the examiner said, the other members quit 
and organized the present conference. The complainant asked 
for membership in 1934 on condition that it be allowed a 10 
per cent differential. The application was denied on the ground 
that the organic agreement did not provide “for any preferential 
treatment or discrimination in relation to any member line. 

The examiner said the complainant did not own any vessels, 
but had four foreign flag vessels under time form charter for 
one voyage each. He said it had not shown that it was equipped 
to furnish any service in this trade beyond the four sailings 
it expected to provide under the time form of charter. 
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The Grace Line, the examiner said, was the only line fur- 
€nial y 


ng direct service, but that the other six conference lines 
shed frequent and regular service from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports with transshipment at the Panama Canal under through 
route and joint rate arrangements with lines serving the west 
coast of South America. It was not apparent, he said, the con- 
ference agreement conferred a monopoly on the Grace Line and 
that the record did not justify either of the findings requested 
by the complainant. 
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IRON, STEEL, SAND, WATER RATES 


In suspension order No 41 the Department of Commerce 
suspended until June 10 operation of a proposal to cancel 


NT 


LU dock 
Ship (y, 






4 at Philadelphia and establish at New York port equalization 










rhe: of rates on iron and steel articles from interior points of origin 
the con not to exceed 250 net tons a steamer, Atlantic to Pacific ports, 
4 Boari published for account of the Grace Line on fifth amended page 
Of Soujffie 85, R. C. Thackara’s westbound tariff S. B-I. No 4. 
f to be In suspension order No. 42, the department has suspended 
1, is nye until June 10 operation of a reduced contract rate of $2.50 a ton 
he ¢qp.fae on silica sand, published on account of the Nelson Steamship 
'S favo fe Co. from Baltimore to Pacific ports, on pages 252-A and 252-B, 
he part. Thackara’s westbound tariff S. B.-I. No. 4. 
f years iene 
Fe ALBANY PORT COMPLAINT 
wae’ A complaint attacking rates charged by the railroads serv- 
excep fae ing the port of Albany, N. Y., and their connections on export, 
vas not import, coastwise and intercoastal traffic through that port to 
1drawal and from points in Western Trunk Line, Central Freight Asso- 
sion of | ciation and the northwestern portion of Trunk Line territories 
hbound has been filed with the Commission by R. Granville Curry and 
and/or Frederick M. Dolan as counsel for the Albany Port District Com- 
mission. The object of the complaint is to obtain properly 
miner related port rates. Coal, grain, lumber and iron ore are ex- 
t gave fe pressly excluded from the complaint. 
main- The development of the modern port at Albany, the large 
ICE as- expenditures by the federal government in deepening the Hud- 
efused son River and by New York state in providing port facilities, 
nce of including a port terminal railroad, and the creation of the 
unless Albany Port District Commission as a state agency to administer 
would the affairs of the port in furtherance of commerce and industries 
Coast in the port district are related in the complaint. 
agree- It is alleged that the relationship of the port of Albany to 
con- the other north Atlantic ports was seriously disturbed follow- 
ipping ing the domestic rate adjustment prescribed in the Eastern Class 
me a Rate Investigation and that domestic rates were applied on ex- 
port, import, coastwise and intercoastal traffic through Albany 
red a while various reductions under the domestic rates were made 
dified to apply to such traffic through other north Atlantic ports, and 
Line that the preexisting port differentials were continued at other 
line. ports but not as to Albany. 
) per The rate basis sought for Albany, it is averred, is one which 
some gives recognition to the natural and legitimate transportation 
that advantages of that port and partially restores the rate adjust- 
ment which that port had before the establishment of the rate 
liver basis on December 3, 1931, in respect to export, import, coast- 
ntial wise and intercoastal traffic, which takes into account the trans- 
that portation conditions at other ports, and provides a basis consist- 


dif- ent with the domestic rate basis prescribed by the Commission 


any the Eastern Class Rate Investigation and which will not require 
ntial any change in the present differentials now existing between the 
al- ports, other than Albany, the adjustment or relationship to cover 
the all-rail, rail-lake, lake-rail and rail-lake-and-rail class and com- 
1ed; modity rates. 
lved A map in colors, filed as an exhibit, illustrates the rate bases 
ces- sought. On traffic through Albany to and from the northern 
tial portion of C. F. A. and W. T. L. territories the rates attacked 
are alleged to be unlawful to the extent that they exceed differ- 
ain- entials of at least 7, 6, 5, 4, 2, 2 cents are sought on the first six 


lar- classes and 2 cents on other traffic under corresponding rates 
» to through the port of Baltimore to and from the same interior 
931 Points. To and from other portions of Central Freight Associa- 
und tion and Western Trunk Line territories rates are sought to 


ce, and from Albany on at least the same basis as rates to and from 
uit Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, respectively, and sub- 
ced stantial reductions are sought under the present rates applic- 
10 able to and from the northwestern portion of Trunk Line terri- 
nd tory, including Buffalo. 

ial The rates complained of are alleged to be unreasonable, 
3 widuly prejudicial, and in some instances unjustly discrimina- 
Is, tory and violative of the long and short haul clause of the fourth 
‘or section. 

ed The failure of the carriers to‘absorb handling and wharfage 
gs charges at Albany and their failure to accord storage in cars at 


that port are also complained of. 
It is further alleged that rates on traffic through the port 
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of Albany constitute rate barriers unlawfully discriminating 
against shippers and depriving them of their right of choice to 
route traffic through that port in violations of sections 3 and 15. 

The complaint sets forth that certain of the defendant car- 
riers have endeavored to bring about publication of rates attempt- 
ing to offset the unjust rate adjustment complained of but that 
the carriers have failed to agree and, after waiting voluntary 
correction for several years, the Albany Port District Commis- 
sion has felt compelled to seek relief by complaint under the 
interstate commerce act. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Dern has approved waterway fund allot- 
ments as follows: Quachita and Black Rivers, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, $44,000; Coos River, Oregon, $1,900; Coos Bay, Ore- 
gon, $55,000; Willamette River, above Portland, and Yamhill 
River, Oregon, $32,750; Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers 
below Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Ore., $111,400; Harlem 
River, New York, $6,500; Hudson River, New York, $20,000; 
examinations, surveys and contingencies, Milwaukee district, 
$5,000; operating and care, locks and dams, Ohio River, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., district, $15,000. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STATEMENT 


The consolidated report of American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company and Williams Steamship Corporation (wholly owned 
subsidiary) shows in December, 1934, a net profit from opera- 
tion of $61,589.81 as compared to a net profit of $134,291.04 in 
December, 1933. After allowing for depreciation and after 
capital gains or losses there was a net profit of $15,284.41 as 
compared to a net profit of $85,509.38 the year before. For the 
twelve months ending December 31, 1934, the net profit from 
operation was $563,015.09, before charging expenses incident to 
the longshoremen’s strike and retroactive wages resulting there- 
from as compared to a net profit of $1,681,140.25 for the same 
period in 1933. The net loss after allowing for deprecia‘ion 
and after capital gains or losses, including expenses incident 
to the longshoremen’s strike, for the first twelve months in 
1934 was $533,481.47 as compared to a net profit of $745,187.41 
for the same period in 1933 without deducting federal income 
taxes. 


SHIPPING BOARD ASSIGNMENT 
The Shipping Board Bureau has assigned for hearing Docket 
No. 170—Westbound Intercoastal Cast Iron Pipe—at Charleston, 
S. C., 10 a. m., February 18. Notice of building and room to be 
furnished later. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


George F. Ames, traffic manager, Mentholatum Company, 
was elected president of the Niagara Frontier Traffic League, 
at a meeting at the Buffalo, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, Jan- 


uary 31. Other officers elected are as follows: First vice- 
president, George E. Griffith, traffic manager, Carborundum 
Company; second vice-president, Willard E. Dixon, DuPont 


Rayon Company; third vice-president, Ernst A. Momberger, 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, Walter E. Beaver, 
traffic manager, Maritime Milling Company, and secretary, 
George W. Snell, traffic manager, Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany. A. P. Gerstner was reappointed assistant secretary. The 
following are members of the new board of governors: Gerald 
N. Abt, Henry Adema, George F. Ames, Walter E. Beaver, 
Willard E. Dixon, Robert W. Goetz, George E. Griffith, Joseph 
R. Guilfoyle, James J. Hailey, Robert Hamilton, Alonson F. 
Jackson, Frank W. Jeffs, Ernst A. Momberger, George W. Snell 
and the retiring president, William E. Maloney. 

The February meeting will be held at the Dutch Tavern, 
Buffalo, February 11. The following subjects will be discussed: 
Store-door collection and delivery, J. W. Dobmeier; Ex Parte 
115 advanced freight rates, Mr. Momberger; loading and un- 
loading charges at ports, Mr. Maloney; explosives and dangerous 
articles by trucks, Mr. Dixon; lake and rail rates, Mr. Mom- 
berger; railroad freight collection agencies, Mr. Dobmeier; 
classification Rule 29, section 3, paragraph A, W. G. Clayton, 
Jr.; Eastman legislative program, F. M. Renshaw, and the re- 
ports of committees. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF I. C. C. 

The House hag passed H. R. 4005, amending section 21 of 
the interstate commerce act so that the Commission will here- 
after be required to submit its annual report to Congress on or 
before January 3 of each year instead of the first day in Decem- 
ber as was required when Congress met in December before 
the so-called “lame-duck” amendment to the Constitution became 
effective. The measure was recommended by the Commission. 
The Senate interstate commerce committee has approved a com- 
panion bill. . 
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lt May Surprise You to Know That— 
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CARR 
eppsad8 of CARROLLTON 


LAST SURVIVING SIGNER OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE WAS 
; DIRECTOR OF THE BALTIMORE & 

OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY AND _ 
THE FOUNDATION- STONE OF 
BEGINNING OF THAT ENTERPRISE 
ON JULY 4, 1828. 


GS EARLY AS 1819 AN AMERICAN 
SHIP-- THE “SAVANNAH” - 


GALTHOUGH LIVING AMID 
SCIENTISTS WHO BELIEVED 
FLAPPING WINGS TO BE 
THE CORRECT PRINCIPLE 
FOR FLYING MACHINES. 
M. PENAUD, IN 1872 
BUILT RUBBER BAND 
MODELS WHICH USED 
SURPRISINGLY MODERN- 
LIKE SCREW PROPELLERS, 
FIXED PLANES AND’ i 
HORIZONTAL STABIL- fF 
IZERS AND WHICH 
SUCCESSFULLY 
FLEW 120 FEET IN 
Il SECONDS. 


CROSSED THE ATLANTIC UNDER STEAM _— (iiMmemseialbaion 


POWER. YET IT TOOK AMERICAN 
BUSINESS TWENTY YEARS TO ROUSE 
SUFFICIENTLY TO ATTEMPT A 
SECOND SUCH TRIP. 
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Air Transportation 





AIR MAIL REPORT EXCEPTIONS 


N exceptions to the proposed report of the Commission’s Bureau 
[or Air Mail, in air mail docket No. 1, air mail compen- 
sation, Postmaster General Farley points out that applying the 
rates proposed by the bureau to the annual service authorized 
on January 1, 1935, the cost of air mail service would be in- 
creased from $9,760,102 to $10,747,362. 

“The cost to the Post Office Department of the service 
recommended by the Bureau of Air Mail at the proposed rates 
would run close to the appropriation for air mail for 1934-1935,” 
says the Postmaster General. “This may be a coincidence, but 
it is necessary to point out that the appropriation for air mail 
for the fiscal year of 1935-36 has been reduced to $10,700,000.” 

In an appendix it is pointed out that the report recommends 
a base mileage by the year of 39,837,890 at a cost of $11,884,290. 
The mileage authorized on January 1, 1935, another exhibit 
shows, was 36,925,248. Under the present rates that would 
cost $9,760,102 and at the rates recommended by the bureau it 
would cost, as before set forth, $10,747,362. 

On the one hand the rates recommended, says an excep- 
tion, would have the effect of permitting some of the contractors 
to earn large profits on their flights with air mail, and, on the 
other, would not permit other contractors to meet their operat- 
ing expenses on such flights. 

The Postmaster General said that while it was agreed that 
rates of mail pay should decrease as the miles flown “per route 
mile increases, the formula recommendéd would in some cases 
reduce the monthly revenues of some operators as their sched- 
ules were increased.” A table was inserted to illustrate that 
point. It showed that on one round trip of 63,360 miles, at the 
recommended rate of 28 cents, the earning would be $17,740.80; 
at two round trips of 126,720 miles, at a rate of 19 cents, the 
earnings would be $24,076.80, while on three round trips of 
190,050 miles and a recommended rate of 8 cents the earnings 
would be $15,206.40. 

Another defect in the formula, it was asserted, was that 
by shortening his mileage in one month so that it would not 
exceed 450,000 the operator would obtain $143,680 for 449,000 
miles, the rate being 32 cents for less than 450,000: miles, while 
if he flew 450,000 miles, at a rate of 31 cents, as recommended 
in the report, the earnings would be $139,500 or $4,180 less. 


“Therefore,” says that exception, “the contractor would re- 
ceive over $4,000 more for neglecting to fly a thousand miles. 
A recommendation which would produce such a result should 
not be allowed to stand.” 

The part of the formula alleged to produce that result rro- 
vides for a variation of one cent for differences at 10 per cent 
of the mileage flown. That variation, it was asserted, would 
result in a contractor receiving increased monthly pay by 
reducing his service. . 


The first exception is to a head note in the report reading 
“fair and reasonable rates of compensation for the transporta- 
tion of air mail by airplane over routes operated by respondents, 
and the method of ascertaining the same, determined and pub- 
lished.” The head note was alleged to be incorrect, because, 
as shown in a foot note in the report, the operators for air 
mail routes 1, 2, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19 and 20, flying more 
than half the total authorized mail miles, were not respondents, 
except in the cases that the operators of some of those routes 
had been cited as respondents operating other routes. 


Another exception was to a sentence, sheet 61 of the re- 
port, saying “without attempting a detailed exposition of the 
argument underlying the position of the parties, it will suffice 
to say that in the view of the Postmaster General the Commis- 
sion has no authority to increase the rate which a contractor 
has agreed to accept, but has authority only to fix, within the 
Statutory limitations, the maximum rates of compensation which 
may be paid by him upon the indefinite continuance of the 
present contracts or upon the letting of new contracts.” 

Answering that, the exception says “the Postmaster General 
has contended and still contends that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no authority under existing law to increase 
the rate of compensation above that which the contractor bid, 
either during the period of the temporary contracts, the period 
of the extended contracts, or upon the indefinite continuance of 
the extended contracts.” 

Exceptions are also taken to methods of cost accounting 
to recitals of alleged fact with regard to the position of the 





Postmaster General and conclusions to be drawn from the 
statute. 

In one of the items of exception to the proposed rates the 
Postmaster General said that he concurred in the broad gen- 
eral principle that rates of mail pay should decrease as the 
number of schedules on each route increased. However, it was 
added, the fluctuations recommended by the Bureau of Air Mail 
resulted in inequitable adjustment between the contractors be- 
cause the rate of decrease was too great in the case of some 
and too small in the case of others. 

“Although the report is silent as to the considerations which 
impelled the Bureau of Air Mail to recommend the exact rates 
for each route listed in the proposed findings,” says one of the 
exceptions, “it is apparent that the Bureau of Air Mail predi- 
cated the total base miles recommended upon the forty million 
scheduled miles which the Postmaster General may authorize 
each year under the existing law. In fixing the base miles for 
some of the routes the Bureau of Air Mail erroneously included 
credit miles, which, we have heretofore pointed out, might not 
be authorized as pay miles because of their lack of service 
value to the Department.” 


American Airlines, Inc., in its exceptions submitted that 
the report, although giving recognition to the necessity of a 
base airplane mile rate, “does not adopt or recommend the 
establishment and enforcement of a positive and adequate air 
mail rate structure permitting the continued existence of the 
service.” After a consideration of the report and its proposed 
order, said American Airlines, Inc., the conclusion could not b2 
escaped that either the respondent failed to convince the bureau 
that the costs of operation submitted were its real and actual 
costs of furnishing the present air mail service under prudent 
and careful management, or that the bureau concluded that the 
air mail service of the type heretofore furnished had no eco- 
nomic or practical value to this country and should be aban- 
doned. 


American Airlines, Inc., asked the Commission to review 
the conclusions of the bureau upon the basis that the air mail 
contractor’s compensation was to be determined not upon any 
unworkable hypothesis, but generously upon the basis that 
the service was worthy of its just hire, and practically upon 
a basis that would enable this service, ‘of so much public use- 
fulness to be continued.” It contended that the Commission 
was empowered to order immediate payment of those rates 
which it determined in this proceeding to be fair and reason- 
able. It said that even if the Commission had not that power 
further argument on the point was not necessary as the Fed- 
eral Aviation Commission had recognized the necessity in its 
report to Congress and President Roosevelt had asked the en- 
actment of emergency legislation giving the Commission in- 
disputable power to raise as well as to lower air mail rates, 
“and make its findings effective in order to prevent the de- 
struction of any efficiently operated part of the present system 
pending consideration of the problem by the Congress and the 
adoption of permanent measures to relieve the situation.” 

United Air Lines, Inc., in support of exceptions, said the 
method of rate making proposed by the Bureau gave the Post- 
master General power to increase or decrease compensation 
for a given amount of service by adjusting average mail loads. 
It said that compensation should be measured by the pound 
mile or some other unit of weight and distance; that the rates 
determined for routes A. M. 1, 11 and 12 were not fair and rea- 
sonable and the findings that operating losses were due to 
unnecessary expenditures, unwarranted competition, the arbi- 
trary allocation of costs and the transportation of non-revenue 
passengers were not substantiated by the record as to it; that 
the Commission should not observe the statutory rate limi- 
tation to the extent of finding, contrary to the fact, that pro- 
posed rates which were designed to come within the statutory 
limit, were fair and reasonable; that the air mail act of 1934 
requires that rates be based on existing facilities and service 
and the revenue and profits of each carrier from all sources, 
and therefore rates are not impersonal to the contractors; and 
that the Commission has jurisdiction to fix and determine fair 
and reasonable rates of compensation for the transportation of 
air mail, subject to the maximum rates provided for in the air 
mail act of 1934, and to make such rates effective when the 
existing contracts are continued, without deciding the question 
of whether payment of such rates in excess of contract rates 
could be enforced. 
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The Delta Air Corporation asked, with respect to Route 
A. M. 24, that the progressive decrease in the base rate over 
that route should not apply for the carriage of air mail incident 
to the operation of a second daily schedule, round trip over that 
route, but that the rate should be the same as the rate fixed 
for the monthly mileage of 65,000 as provided in the proposed 
report. 

In its exceptions, relating to compensation for A. M. Route 3, 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., asserts the action proposed is of su- 
preme. importance because it constitutes an initial precedent 
practically controlling upon the industry. If the precedent thus 
establisthed, it declares, proves erroneous, no reimbursement to 
the operators is possible. 

“The evidence disclosed,” says this operator, “that practi- 
cally all of the routes are now being operated at a heavy loss. 
Under such conditions, we submit that any order of the Commis- 
sion ought to take great care that the rates fixed are clearly 
sufficient to warrant proper operation. No theoretical formula 
should be approved which will result in continued losses. The 
proposed order not only is presently wrong, but, if the order 
stands, relief in the future will be long delayed. The record is 
wholly insufficient to warrant the imposition of the proposed 
formula, or of the rates of pay effectuated under it, and we re- 
spectfully urge that the Commission give all matters involved 
further consideration and defer any approval of the formula and 
the entry of any final order thereon, until there has been an 
opportunity to submit further and additional evidence based upon 
additional and sounder operating experience.” 

The exceptions assert that the Bureau of Air Mail has erred 
in establishing for A. M. Route 3 an insufficient base rate, by 
the airplane mile, of 25 cents a pound; in the allocation of base 
rates as between that route and other routes; in the allocation 
of base mileage between that and other air mail routes; with 
reference to A. M. Route 3 and A. M. Route 16 in applying base 
rates of 25 cents an airplane mile to them, in view of the fact 
that both routes are now operated as a continuous operation, 
with Chicago and Seattle as terminals, and there is no basis in 
the record for a factual finding as to such routes under present 
unified operation; and that the variations in rate by the airplane 
mile dependent upon mileage actually flown as fixed in the pro- 
posed order are arbitrary and do not reflect the changes in 
operating costs that would result from increase or decrease in 
mileage flown. 

Alfred Frank, contractor, National Parks Airways, Inc., sub- 
contractor, A. M. 19, declares that the bureau’s findings and pro- 
posed order are based on an erroneous interpretation of the air 
mail act of 1934, that act being for the express purpose, as he 
says, of fostering an air mail and air transport service, whereas 
the conclusions of the bureau, as reflected in the proposed order, 
will not result in carrying out the letter and spirit of the act 
and the purpose of Congress. It is the intent of Congress, he 
declares, that fair and reasonable rates of compensation should 
be prescribed. Each route, according to his view, affords a dis- 
tinct and separate problem and each should be considered sepa- 
rately. There should be a definite fixed return based, he thinks, 
upon such factors as would properly constitute the basis for 
return. The rate proposed for A. M. 19, he says, is not fair and 
will not afford a return on the capital investment heretofore made 
nor an increase thereof which will be required in the immediate 
future. On the contrary, he declares, the proposed rate will 
result in even greater losses than are now being experienced and 
will absorb the capital investment if operations are to be con- 
tinued on the proposed basis. 

Chicago and Southern Airlines, Inc., formerly Pacific Sea- 
board Air Lines, Inc., et al., excepts, as a matter of law, spe- 
cifically to the finding that the air mail act does not empower 
the Commission to raise, as well as to lower, within the 33 1-3 
cent maximum limitation the present rates being paid the 
contract carriers and to enforce the rates it determines to be 
fair and reasonable compensation for transportation of air mail 
over presently existing routes. The exceptant asks for permis- 
sion orally to argue this matter before the Commission. 

The history of the air mail act, this exceptant says, will 
support “the truth that both the President and Congress has in 
mind turning over to an impartial body the task of setting the 
air mail pay rates on a sound basis; because of their implicit 
faith in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s ability to deal 
with such a difficult question as air mail compensation, they em- 
powered this Commission to act therein. 

“Every indication and every logical assumption therefore is,” 
continues the brief, “that neither the President nor Congress 
intended to compel this Commission to fix rates and at the same 
time to disenfranchise it in the enforcing of such rates. A liberal 
interpretation of the act negatives such a preposterous conclu- 
sion and clearly a liberal interpretation must be placed upon the 
act in order to foster the sound development of air trans- 
portation.” 
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Requesting oral argument, Braniff Airways, Inc., Wyomiy 
Air Service, Inc., and Hanfords Tri-State Airlines, Inc., mag 
general exceptions to the conclusion that the fair and reasonab), 
rates to be determined by the Commission for the respectiy, 
routes must necessarily be in the nature of guiding rates, Sup- 
plementing the statutory limiting rates, within the scope yg 
which government contract rates may be established; to the cop. 
clusion that the act does not confer upon the Commission apy 
authority to require payment of the rates it fixes and determing, 
as fair and reasonable for the route, in so far as such conclusioy 
may apply to rates found fair and reasonable which are withiy 
the maximum specified in the act; to the proposed order anj 
table for determining the reasonable rates for each route in g 
far as provision of such order and table would require a decrease 
of one cent an airplane mile for each increase in the number of 
airplane miles actually flown with mail each month, which equals 
10 per cent of the monthly mileages named in the respective 
routes. Special exceptions are taken to the rates proposed fo 
specific routes as being not fair and reasonable. 


BUREAU OF AIR COMMERCE 


An appropriation of $5,909,800 for the Bureau of Air Con. 
merce of the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year end. 
ing June 30, 1936, was recommended this week by the House 
committee on appropriations in its annual appropriation bill for 
that department. Discussing the air bureau, the committee said: 


In 1932 the appropriations for this unit which is concerned with 
regulation and development of commercial aviation amounted to nearly 
$9,000,000. Through the medium of commendable administrative econ- 
omy on the part of the director and those charged with the super- 
vision of the bureau’s work, the committee is able to submit to the 
House a recommendation that $5,909,800 be appropriated for the next 
fiscal year—a reduction of nearly $3,000,000 under the amount carried 
in 1932. The amount recommended is $99,900 under the estimates 
and $398,000 more than the 1935 appropriation. Practically the entire 
increase is required to meet the additional 10 per cent for salaries, 

In no wise relaxing in the application of measures of economy to 
the operation of this division, the director has indicated that during 
the next fiscal year it is quite possible that savings in operation, with- 
out impairing either efficacy or safety factors, amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars, may be realized. While the committee is 
most hopeful that this saving will accrue, rather than run any risk 
of crippling the bureau in its work, the decrease has been limited to 
an amount that from present knowledge, rather than expectancy, can 
definitely be saved without harm to the service. If savings, over and 
above the reduction made, do eventuate, latitude will then be afforded 
to embark upon certain airplane development work should the sec- 
retary and director consider it advisable. 

The airways system now consists of approximately 17,000 miles of 
lighted airways; 250 miles unlighted; 1,500 miles of routes on day air- 
ways—lights not operating, and 3,200 miles of new routes under con- 
struction with Public Works funds. There are 250 intermediate land- 
ing fields, 1,600 beacon lights in operation, 75 radio communication 
stations, 120 directive radio facilities, 60 radio marker beacons, and 
11,500 miles of teletype circuits. 


AIR MAIL LITIGATION 


The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia has up- 
held dismissal by the Supreme Court of the district of suits 
brought by the Boeing Air Transport Company, the National 
Air Transport Company, the Pacific Air Transport Company, 
the Varney Air Lines and the Pennsylvania Air Lines, attacking 
Postmaster General Farley’s annulment of their air mail col- 
tracts early in 1934. The court said, however, that what had 
occurred in these cases amounted to a breach of the contracts 
by the Postmaster General and that whether properly or im- 
properly breached could not be determined in this action. Com- 
plainants, said the court, had a remedy at law afforded by 4 
suit in the United States Court of Claims. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the Senate 
contempt case of William P. MacCracken, formerly assistant 
secretary of commerce for aviation, upheld the power of the 
Senate to send a person to jail for failure to produce papers in 
his office under subpoena of the special Senate committee in- 
vestigating air mail contracts. Mr. MacCracken became in- 
volved in the matter as counsel for air line companies. He was 
sentenced to serve ten days in the District of Columbia jail. 





AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 
said to include in its membership more than 95 per cent of the 
aviation industry of the United States, held its annual meeting 
in New York January 31, and reelected all officers except met 
bers of a new board of governors. Thomas A. Morgan, prest 
dent of Sperry Corporation and Curtiss-Wright Corporation, was 
reelected president, and Leighton W. Rogers was elected exec 
utive vice-president in charge of the Chamber activities. 

Other officers include four vice-presidents—Donald Douglas, 
president of Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Reuben H. Fleet, president of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., But 
falo, N. Y.; Alfred Frank, president of National Parks Airways, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Elliott Roosevelt, Leesburg, Va.— 
secretary, G. M. Bellanca, president, Bellanca Aircraft Corp» 
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New Castle, Del.; treasurer, Charles L. Lawrance, president, 
Lawrance Engineering & Research Corp., Linden, N. J.; as- 
sistant secretary, Fowler W. Barker, Washington, D. C.; as- 
sistant treasurer, Frank J. Walsh, Passaic, N. J. 


The new board of governors includes: Messrs. Douglas, 
Fleet, Morgan, Lawrance and Claire Egtvedt, president, Boeing 
Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash.; Don L. Brown, president, United 
Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn.; B. D. DeWeese, Stinson Air- 
craft Corp., Wayne, Mich.; Clayton J. Brukner, president, Waco 
Aircraft Co., Troy, Ohio; Guy W. Vaughan, president, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J.,Sherman M. Fairchild, presi- 
dent, Fairchild Aviation Corp., New York; Charles Marcus, 
president, Eclipse Aviation Corp, East Orange, N. J.; George 
Wheat, vice-president, United Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn.; 
J. H. Kindelberger, president, North American Aviation, Inc., 
New York; C. R. Smith, president, American Airlines, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., E. V. Rickenbacker, vice-president, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc.. New York; Croil Hunter, president, North- 
west Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; Juan T. Trippe, president, 
Pan American Airways, New York; C. Bedell Munro, president, 
Pennsylvania Airlines & Transport Corp., Pittsburgh. Pa.; Jack 
Frye, president, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo.; William A. Patterson, president, United Air Lines, 
Chicago, Ill.; Oliver L. Parks, president, Parks Air College, East 
St. Louis, Ill; George W. Orr, president, Roosevelt Field, Inc., 
Mineola, N. Y.; Alford J. Williams, aviation manager, Gulf 
Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frank Tichenor, publisher, Aero 
Digest, New York; Reed M. Chambers, vice-president, U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters, New York; Fred L. Smith, president, 
National Association State Aviation Officials, Columbus, Ohio. 

The executive committee, elected by the néw/ board of 
governors, includes: Messrs. Brukner, Douglas, Egtwedt, Frye, 
Rickenbacker, Morgan, Marcus, Smith, Patterson, Jrippe and 
Wheat. 


; 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED / 


No. 26846. Griggs Canning Co., Incs4 Nataljas Tex., vs. L-G. N. et al. 
Rates, tin cans, Harvey, La., to Natalia, Tex., in violation section 
1. Asks reparation.\(F. E,’Griggs, pres., Natalia, Tex.) 
No. 26847. Pillsbury Flour\Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. G. N. et al. 
Rates, wheat, Mont. origins to Astoria, Ore., and bran, shorts 
and middlings mixed together from Astoria, Ore., to destinations 
in Calif. in violation section 1. Asks reparation. (Frank J. Krantz, 
A. T. M., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


No, 26850. The R. T. French Co., Rochester, N. Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rate, glass sand, Hancock, W. Va., to Philadelphia, Pa., in viola- 

tion section 1. Asks reparation. (T. Bernard Jones, T. M., No. 1 
Mustard St., Rochester, N. Y.) 


No. 26851. Anderson, Clayton & Co., Mobile, Ala., vs. G. M. & N. 

Rate, cotton, Middleton, Tenn., Ripley, Walnut, Tiplersville, 
Falkner, Blue Mountain, Cotton Plant and New Albany, Miss., to 
Mobile, Ala., warehoused, thence shipside for export, in violation 
sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged being for competing 
shippers at New Orleans, La. Asks new rate and reparation. (R. 
G. Cobb, practitioner, P. O. Box 1489, Mobile, Ala.) 

No. 26852. Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. M. St. P. & 
S. S. M. et al. 

Rates, cream, superheated cream, sweet cream, milk, skimmed 
milk, concentrated unsweetened condensed milk, unsweetened con- 
densed skimmed milk, superheated whole milk and concentrated 
skim milk, Cameron and Bruce, Wis., to Philadelphia, Pa., in 
violation section 1. Asks new rates and reparation. (Samuel H. 
Blank and Wm. F. Kavanah, practitioners, 874 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.) 

No. 26853. Gehl Brothers Manufacturing Co., West Bend, Wis., vs. 
Cc. & N. W. 
_ Rates, one farm feed grinding mill, which when knocked down 
included an air separator or feed collector, West Bend, Wis., to 
Palestine, Ill., in violation sections 1, 2 and 6. Asks reparation. 
(A. R. Fowler, practitioner, 405 Gorham Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.) 

No. 26854. The Western Terminal Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kan., 
vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Rates, wheat, shipped between June 25, 1931, and July 14, 1931, 
Points in Kan, to Minneapolis, Minn., in violation sections 1, 2, 
3 and 4, the undue preference alleged being for shippers over an- 
other route. Asks reparation. (A. C. Mallory and R. C. Davis, 
attys., 604 Rorabaugh-Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kan.) 


No. 26855. The Wichita Live Stock Exchange Association et al., Wich- 
ita, Kan., vs. Alton et al. 

Rates and charges, live stock, to and from the Wichita, Kan., 
market, to eastern destinations, in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, 
the alleged undue preference being for shippers at Chicago and 
E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., markets. Ask new rates. 
(A. M. Corp, practitioner, 1019 Beacon Bldg., Wichita, Kan.) 

No, 26856. Hutchinson Moore Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., vs. G. M. 
& N. et al. 

Charges, one locomotive and_one tender loaded upon two cars, 
tevens, Miss., to Glendale, Ore., in violation section 1. Asks 
reparation. (Chas. W. Ingham, secy., Laurel, Miss.) 

No. 26857. Pine Grove Tanning Co., Pine Grove, Pa., vs. Reading et al. 

Rates, sole leather, Pine Grove, Pa., to Boston, Brocton and 
Campello, Mass., shipped between January 8, 1932, and August 
8, 1932, in violation section 1. Asks reparation. (Dabney T. War- 
ing, t. m., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


No, 26858. The Schiff Co., Columbus, O., vs. Erie et al. 
_Rates, shoes, Endicott, N. Y., to Columbus, O., in violation sec- 
tion 1. Asks reparation. (G, M. Stephen, 19 S. Wells St., Chi- 


cago, Ill.) 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation teo complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington. D C. 





Tariff Interpretation—Effect of Cross-Reference to Agent 
Leland’s Open and Prepay Station List on Application of 
Rates to Abandoned Station 


Nebraska.—Question. Subsequent to November 15, 1933, we 
made a shipment of a carload of grain products from this point 
to Johnston City, Illinois, routing same via the Rock Island, 
Council Bluffs and the Illinois Central Railroad. The shipment 
went forward prepaid under rates as carried in Rock Island 
28675-G (Grain) to Omaha, and Illinois Central 601-M series 
beyond. 601-M series of the Illinois Central carries a rate of 
20 cents on flour and 18% cents on mill feed. 

We have been presented with an undercharge by the Rock 
Island stating that the station was abandoned and it was nec- 
essary to turn the shipment over to the C. & E. I. at Marion, 
necessitating an additional charge of 6% cents per cwt. 

Supplement No. 20 to I. C. Tariff 601-M, I. C. C. No. A-10620, 
effective December 10, 1934, page 3, Index 4331, carries an 
advance to Johnston City, Illinois, account of station abandoned 
and rates cancelled in accordance with certificate of public 
convenience and necessity in finance docket No. 10106, dated 
September 29, 1933. 

We have declined the undercharge, citing the above tariff 
rate advance, but have been informed by the carriers that in- 
asmuch as the station was dropped from Leland’s Open and 
Prepay Station list, the rates applying to this station were 
automatically cut out and canceled. Item No. 70 of I. C. Tariff 
601-M carries, under rule 70, the following: ‘‘For rules and 
regulations relating to open and prepay stations, refer to Cir- 
cular 311 series, F. A. Leland’s.” 

However, we do not construe this to mean that it is ap- 
plicable in so far as cancellation of stations is concerned. 
It seems to us that as long as the Illinois Central carried the 
rates in their 601-M series it was incumbent on them to pro- 
tect the rate and make the delivery at Johnston City, Illinois. 

If such is not the case, we do not understand why at the 
late date of December 10 they should make reference to John- 
ston City, Illinois, in their tariff and show the cancellation as 
an increase on that date. 

Will you kindly advise if there are any Commission rulings 
regarding like situations and if the carriers are justified in 
increasing the charges on shipments made to Johnston City, 
Illinois, subsequent to November 15, 1933, and prior to De- 
cember 10, 1934. 

Answer: In Supplement 15 to F. A. Leland’s Tariff I. C. C. 
A-13, effective Nov. 15, 1933, Johnston City, Illinois, under Item 
No. 1430, is shown as having been abandoned as a station on 
the Illinois Central, although, as you state in Illinois Central 
Tariff No. 601-M, I. C. C. A-10620, this station was not shown 
as having been abandoned and the rates canceled until Dec. 
10, 1934, in Supplement No. 20 to that tariff. 


Both F. A. Leland’s Tariffs I. C. C. A-13 and A-14 on the title 
page thereof, contain the following statement: ‘A complete list of 
freight stations on lines named in United States, Canada and 
Mexico showing geographical location of stations, stations hav- 
ing agents in charge, stations to which freight charges must 
be prepaid, notes and special conditions.” These same tariffs 
under caption “General Information” state that a list of aban- 
doned stations covering stated periods will be found on uages 
referred to. In Agent Leland’s Tariff I. C. C. A-13, the follow- 
ing statement is made: 


This station list may be used by carriers and agents in connec- 
tion with their tariff issues, as provided by Rule 10 (i) of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Tariff Circular No. 20, provided the follow- 
ing reference clause is shown: 

“Governed by F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. No. A-13, B. T. Jones’ I. 
C. C. No. 2626, supplements thereto or successive issues thereof, as 
to prepay requirements, changes in names of stations, additions and 
abandonment of stations, billing instructions from or to points not 
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on railroads, restrictions as to non-acceptance or non-delivery of 
ae and changes in station facilities, except as otherwise shown 
nerein.”’ 


Rule No. 70 of the Illinois Central tariff, referred to above, 
states that for rules and regulations relating to open and pre- 
pay stations, to refer to Agent F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. No. A-2, 
supplements thereto or reissues thereof. 

As will be observed, the Illinois Central tariff does not 
make any statement in Rule 70 with respect to the use of Agent 
Leland’s Open and Prepay Station List in so far as the aban- 
donment of stations is concerned, although under Rule 10 (i) 
of the Commission’s Tariff Circular 20, such a cross-reference 
could have been made. 

Even assuming that rates to stations which have been 
abandoned may be legally canceled by cross-reference in the 
rate tariff to Agent Leland’s Open and Prepay Station List, we 
do not believe that in the instant case a cancellation of the 
rates to Johnston City was made in the Illinois Central tariff, 
as Rule No. 70 does not publish the proper cross-reference to 
accomplish such a purpose, as it refers only to Agent Leland’s 
Open and Prepay Station List for Rules and Regulations Relat- 
ing to Open and Prepay Stations. 

As to the obligation of a carrier to protect the rates pub- 
lished to stations to which the service has been abandoned, 
where rates to such stations are shown in its tariffs, see the 
decision of the Commission in Miles Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, 
B. & O. R. R. Co. 89 I. C. C. 761, which holds that where 
service is held out in a tariff by the publication of a rate that 
rate must be protected on a shipment. 


Routing and Misrouting—Whether Rate Shown in Waypbill Is 
Equivalent to Specification of Routing by Carrier Inserting 
Rate in Waybill 


North Carolina.—Question: A carload shipment originated 
on the Georgia Railroad destined to a point in Pennsylvania 
located on the Pennsylvania Railroad, routed via Winston-Salem, 
P. R. R., no junction point shown beyond. A combination rate 
was used by the originating line, and in checking the rate at 
Winston-Salem it was found that the rate shown on the way- 
bill was applicable via Hagerstown Transfer, Penna. Railroad, 
and this junction point was added. 

Later, a claim for overcharge was filed by the shipper, 
claiming there was a combination rate via Columbus and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad lower than the one used. 

In view of the above, would not the originating line be 
responsible for any overcharge, and not the line adding the 
junction point via which the rate shown on the waybill was 
applicable? 

Answer: In Highland Iron & Steel Co. vs. Evansville & I. 
Railroad Co., 7 I. C. C. 549, the Commission holds that the 
showing of a rate in the bill of lading by the shipper is equiv- 
alent to routing instructions. 

In Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co. vs. Chicago, St. P. M. 
& O. Ry. Co., 18 I. C. C. 485, the Commission, on page 486, 
refers to the failure of the initial carrier to note the consignor’s 
routing instructions on the transfer bill of lading, but holds 
that a duty is imposed upon a connecting carrier, where the 
transfer bill of lading does not show routing, to call upon the 
initial carrier for routing instructions. 

If a rate inserted in a bill of lading by a shipper is equiv- 
alent to routing instructions by the shipper, as is held in the 
Highland Iron & Steel case, above cited, and if the notation 
on the transfer bill of lading of the shipper’s routing instruc- 
tions or the lack of such a notation determines the duty of the 
connecting carrier with respect to the routing of the shipment, 
it would appear that a rate inserted in the transfer waybill 
by a preceding carrier was the equivalent of routing, in this 
case routing via Hagerstown Transfer, inasmuch as the rate 
shown in the waybill applied via that junction. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 15 of Classification— 
Application of Carload Rate and Minimum Weight When 
Article Subject to Rule 34 to L. C. L. Shipment 


Mirinesota.—Question: Please advise the proper minimum 
weight to be applied under Rule 15, Section 1 of the Official 
Classification on an L. C. L. shipment loaded by the shipper 
into a 40 foot car, the car not being fully loaded. A car of no 
specified size was ordered for loading this L. C. L. shipment 
by the shipper. The article shipped is subject to a minimum 
weight of 24,000 pounds, Rule 34. 

Answer: Regardless of how the carrier handles the ship- 
ment, it having been tendered as a less carload shipment, it is 
subject to the applicable less-than-carload rate. This rate may 
be the regular rate applicable to the ordinary less-than-carload 
shipment of that article, or, if the shipment has sufficient weight, 
it becomes subject to another sort of less-than-carload rate. 
We refer to the maximum less-than-carload rate, which is the 
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rate that would apply had the shipment been tendered to th. 
carrier as a carload shipment. Section 1 of Rule 15 holds th 
carload rate as a maximum. The question to determine j; 
upon what weight basis shall the carload charge be computed) 
Section 1 does not state. 

We think the situation similar in principle to that involve 
in James Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W., 147 I. C. C. 27) 
and N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 153 I. C. C. 272, cover. 
ing mixed shipments of articles subject to Rule 34 of the Class). 
fication. This rule required that the carload should be chargey 
at the highest rate and highest minimum weight. A 40-ft. ¢q 
actually carried the mixed shipment. The carriers contended 
that, in determining the charges on the several articles in the 
mixture “as if’ they had been tendered in straight carloads, 
and selecting a minimum weight that would have obtained oy 
such straight carloads, it was proper to use the minimum oj 
the car actually carrying the mixed shipments. The Commis. 
sion held this was improper, and said: 


Where the length of car affects the result, it must be assume 
tht such equipment is used as will produce the lowest total charge. 
i. e., 36-foot cars. Nor is that assumption unfair to the carriers, as 
they can not reasonably ask for a higher minimum charge for the 
transportation of a mixed carload shipment in a single car, than the 
combined minimum charge for the two 36-foot cars which the shipper 
might have used in making the shipment. 


It appeared that the separate articles could have _ been 
loaded into a 36-foot car. To arrive at the minimum on the 
mixed shipment it was necessary to make “theoretical ship. 
ments” and rate them accordingly. The Commission assumed, 
and reasonably so, we think, that these theoretical shipments 
would have moved in cars of the size necessary to carry then, 
and not the cars of greater length. When comparing the less. 
carload charges with a theoretical carload shipment, under 
Rule 15(1), therefore, we think we must assume that the ship- 
ment would have moved in that size car necessary to Carry it 
and not a greater, and there is nothing inequitable in this con- 
struction for either carrier or shipper. The car actually carry- 
ing the shipment has nothing to do with determining the charge. 

We can locate no decision of the Commission which spe- 
cifically determines the question involved. 

In Miller-Rose Company vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 136 
I. C. C. 593, the application of the provisions of Rule 15 of the 
Classification was under consideration in connection with ship- 
ments which were loaded in cars over 36 feet in length, but, as 
the rate the Commission found to be applicable applied on both 
carload and less than carload shipments, the case does not 
determine the question in which you are interested. 


Interior Missouri Mills 


Missouri.—Question: The new rates on grain and grain 
products are supposed to go into effect on April 1. 

At present our rate applies through by way of Kansas City 
to Memphis, St. Louis and to points east and we use the Kansas 
City through rate to these points, less the amount paid into our 
point. In other words, we have the same privilege as Kansas 
City mills have. Under the decision in Docket 17000, we under- 
stand that we do not have the same rate to Memphis and points 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, where we do a great deal of ship- 
ping, that we now have. In other words, our point being an 
intermediate point, the traffic that goes right through here to 
those points from Kansas City carries a lower rate than we 
would have to pay, as all rate break points are at Kansas City 
and St. Louis. We would have to take the flat rate to St. Louis 
and then apply the St. Louis proportional. 

We would like to know how we can go about this matter 
in order that we may retain our present transit basis. Any 
information you can give us will be appreciated. 

Answer: You are correct in your understanding that under 
the Decision in Docket 17000, Part 7, Grain and Grain Products 
Within the Western District and for Export, the Commission 
has modified the basis on which Central Missouri mills may 
transit grain. The Commission therein said: 


Rates—Transit on Grain at 


Mills at Slater, Boonville, Sedalia, Jefferson City, New Haven, 
Carrollton, Hermann, and Marshall, in central Missouri directly inter- 
mediate between Kansas City and St. Louis, want the original find- 
ings so modified as to (a) make the local rates from these mills the 
same amounts under the local rates from Kansas City on shipments 
to Chicago rate points in Illinois and Wisconsin as on shipments to 
Chicago; (b) make the interior scales from these mills to destinations 
in Iowa and Minnesota over joint as well as single-line routes; (Cc) 
make rates from Boonville to Texas not higher than from Kansas 
City to Texas; and (d) make applicable through these mills and St. 
Louis with transit,’ the direct-route proportionals from Kansas Cit) 
to Memphis, Arkansas, southern Missouri, and Louisiana, in lieu of the 
higher rate-break combinations on St Louis. ; 

These mills are located on main trunk-ilnes between Kansas City 
and St. Louis, and the only available routes on shipments from Kan- 
sas City through these milling points to the destinations in question 
are also through St. Louis. The part 7 proportional rate from Kansas 
City_to Memphis was 16 cents over direct routes and 18 cents through 
St. Louis, the latter the rate-break combination on St. Louis. Over 
the Missouri Pacific the 16-cent rate applied with transit at Coffey- 
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ville, Kan., on a route not through St. Louis, 659 miles; also through 
Sedalia and St. Louis on continuous shipments, 602 miles; but the St. 
Louis combination of 18 cents was applicable on shipments stopped in 
transit at Sedalia or St. Louis. The miller at Sedalia contends that 
this adjustment subjected him to undue prejudice, and gave to his 
Coffeyville competitor, for a greater service, an undue advantage; 
that he is not interested in the rate-break combination on St. Louis; 
that the proportional adjustment through St. Louis would not be dis- 
rupted by transit at Sedalia on the direct rate from Kansas City to 
Memphis; and that such transit should be granted. 

“transit over rate-break combination routes has been discussed 
elsewhere herein. The rate-break combination has been found rea- 
sonable for Shipments from Kansas City to Memphis through St. Louis, 
and transit at intermediate points on that route should be on the 
phasis of that charge. 


The Commission’s conclusions, above stated, are based up- 
on the record in the above referred to case, after considera- 
tion of the evidence put before it, and having rejected the conten- 
tios of the millers located at central Missouri points that no 
change should be made jin the present basis for transit at those 
mills, it would be necessary for you to obtain a reconsideration 
of the question by the Commission, either upon petition to re- 
open the case with respect to this question or by the filing of 
a new complaint, at the hearing of which you have an oppor- 
tunity to convince the Commission that its conclusions in Docket 
17000 are not warranted. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Bill of Lading 


Virginia —Question: A shipment was tendered a water car- 
rier for interstate movement, accompanied by a bill of lading 
on which shipper had inserted route and rate. The carrier 
receiving the shipment was shown as originating carrier in 
shipper’s routing, but it so happened the delivering carrier, as 
also shown on bill of lading, had no service to nor was able 
through use of connections to make delivery at consigned des- 
tination. The inserted rate was consequently impossible of 
execution. The originating carrier, without notifying shipper 
of the misapplication of both rate and route, forwarded ship- 
ment which moved up to the last junction point, where, in 
accordance ‘with routing instructions, same would have been 
given delivering carrier. The shipment was stopped there and 
shipper notified of incident, whereupon they requested shipment 
to be forwarded on to destination via the best available route, 
which the junction agent did. (This shipment moved subject 
to Shipping Board tariffs.) 

To what extent, if any, can the shipper hold the originat- 
ing carrier liable for resulting overcharges, and please quote 
your authority for applicable law or ruling. 

Answer: In so far as a shipment moving by rail is con- 
cerned, the following principles have been applied by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in determining the liability of 
the initial carrier where there is a conflict between the rate 
and route in the bill of lading. 


If the rate shown in the bill of lading is applicable via a 
route other than that shown in the bill of lading, and the 
initial carrier is a party to this rate, there is a conflict in the 
bill of lading routing instructions making it the duty of the 
initial carrier’s agent to ascertain from the shipper before for- 
warding the shipment whether he desires that the instructions 
as to the rate or the route should govern. The carrier is re- 
sponsible for any damage which may have resulted from the 
failure of its.agent to follow this course. Brownell Improvement 
Co. vs. B. & 0..C. T. RB. Co., $5 LC. C. 461. 


If the rate shown in the bill of lading is not applicable via 
any route to which the initial carrier is a party, and there is 
ho route to which the initial carrier is a party via which a 
cheaper rate applies than that applicable via the route specified 
in the bill of lading, there is no obligation on the part of the 
initial carrier’s agent to advise the shipper that the rate could 
not be protected or to turn the shipment over to a competitor 
via whose line the rate shown in the bill of lading applies. 
McLean Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 349. 


If the rate shown in the bill of lading does not apply via 
any route but a lower rate applies over another route to which 
the initial carrier is a party, under the decision in Union Saw- 
mill Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C. 661, it is the 
duty of the initial carrier to obtain further and definite instruc- 
ions from the consignor, failing to do which it is liable for the 
difference between the rate applicable via the route shown in 
the bill of lading and the rate applicable via the lower rated 
route to which the initial carrier is a party. 

_ If the rate shown in the bill of lading is not applicable 
via any route to which the initial carrier is a party, but a lower 
rate applies via another route to which the initial carrier is a 
Party, it is the duty of the initial carrier to obtain further and 
definite routing instructions from the initial carrier, and if his 
duty is not performed, the initial carrier must protect the rate 
In effect over the cheapest route affording it a line haul. St. 
Louis Cooperage Co. vs. B. & O., 161 I. C. C. 258. 
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We are unable to locate decisions which cover shipments 
moving by water but there appears to be no reason why the 
principles outlined above should not be applied. 


Reparation—Application of Arizona Grocery Company Case 


Alabama.—Question: Under date of August 29, 1934, we 
shipped a car of canned goods from Mobile, Ala., to Huntsville, 
Ala., routing same via Federal Barge Line-Southern Railway. 
This car originated in the North Atlantic and moved via Mobile 
on a combination of rates. The Southern Railway assessed at 
destination a rate of 33%c per 100 pounds, as published in Fed- 
eral Barge Line Tariff 40-C, I. C. C. 233. At the time of move- 
ment there was in effect an all rail rate from Mobile to Hunts- 
Ville of 30c per 100 pounds published in Agent Speiden’s Tariff 
244-G, I. C. C. 18384. Under date of September 10, 1934, the Fed- 
eral Barge Line, in Supplement 56 to their Tariff 40-C, I. C. C. 
A-233, reduced the joint barge-Southern Railway rate from 33%¢c 
to 25c, thereby adjusting the joint barge-rail rate in line with 
the all-rail rate of 30c. 

We have handled with the transportation lines involved 
for reparation based on the 25c rate establsihed subsequent to 
movement, and our petition has been denied, the transportation 
lines citing the case of Arizona Grocery Co, vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al., 284 U. S. 370, 52 S. Ct. 183, as authority for denial 
of reparation, claiming that in the general revisions of rates 
on canned goods, under authority of I. & S. Docket 3401, the 
Commission prescribed seventh class rates as maximum reason- 
able rates to, from and between points in Southern territory. 
The 30c all-rail rate was established to meet unregulated com- 
petition and was considerably lower than the basis prescribed 
by the Commission in I. & S. Docket 3401. 

It is our belief that the Supreme Court case cited does 
not thoroughly cover the situation at hand, and we will appre- 
ciate if you could cite us to any other decision that we could 
use as justification for our claim for reparation. 

Answer: Unless the Commission in fixing maximum reason- 
able rates under I. & S. Docket 3401 fixed the maximum reason- 
able rate for application via barge-rail route, it is our opinion 
that the principle of the Arizona Grocery Company case has no 
application to the facts you set forth. 

If, however, the Commission did fix a basis for rates via 
the barge-rail route, the Commission is, in our opinion, precluded 
by the Arizona Grocery Company case from awarding reparation 
to a basis lower than it fixed as the maximum reasonable rate 
via the barge-rail route, notwithstanding that the carriers have 
published rates which are less than the maximum reasonabie 
rates fixed by the Commission. 

While a rate voluntarily published by the carrier would 
not be a rate fixed by the Commission, the Commission could 
not, under the principle of the Arizona Grocery Company case, 
award reparation to a rate lower than a rate fixed by it as a 
maximum reasonable rate, as to do so would be a reversal 
of its findings in fixing the maximum reasonable rate, in so far 
as reparation is concerned. 


Rates—Proportional or Transshipment Rates May Vary in 
Amount, Depending Upon Origin or Destination of Traffic 


Massachusetts.—Question: The A B C Railroad publishes 
proportional rates from various stations on their line to New 
Orleans. From point X, a station on their line, the proportional 
rate to New Orleans on shipments destined to Boston, Mass., is 
$1.50. When the shipment is destined to New York City, the 
rate from “X” to New Orleans is $1.30. When destined to 
Philadelphia, the rate from “X” to New Orleans is but $1.15. 
In each of the above instances the rate from New Orleans to 
final destination is a local port to port rate. It would seem 
as though Sections 2 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce act 
were being violated in this instance, inasmuch as the length 
of haul and services rendered from point X to New Orleans 
are exactly the same, regardless of the final destination of 
the shipment. In other words, should there be a differential 
between the various final destinations, when dealing on the 
combination basis as per the above case, the variance should 
be made by the carriers serving each particular port, for theirs 
is a service that is lessened or increased according to final 
destination. May we have your opinion as to whetehr the scale 
of rates to New Orleans, as above described, is justified? 

Answer: With respect to this question see the decision in 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, 196 I. C. C. 203. In this case the 
Commission said: 


We have found on various occasions that proportional rates which 
vary in amounts depending on the origins or destintions are not un- 
lawful because of that fact. Southern Kansas Grain Association vs. 
c. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 139 I. C. C. 641. Transshipment rates are also 
similar to export rates in that we have no jurisdiction over the trans- 
portation which takes place beyond the transshipment piers. We 
have found that the maintenance of different export rates from the 
same origin to the same port, dependent upon the foreign destination, 
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is not unlawful. Western Export Iron and Steel Case, 43 I, C. C. 
129. In Detroit vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 77 I. C. C. 98, division 1 found, 
among other things, that a rate on coal from mines in West Virginia 
to Toledo, for transshipment to Detroit, Mich., which was higher 
than on coal destined to certain west-bank Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior ports, was not unjustly discriminatory. It is significant that 
transshipment rates to the ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
varying according to whether the destination of the traffic was within 
or beyond the capes, have been maintained for over a quarter of a 
century without complaint under section 2 of the act, although they 
have been assailed under other sections of the act by various inter- 
ests, including these complainants. The latter, in the Eastern 
Bitumionus Coal case, sought outside-the-capes rates that would have 
widened the spread under the inside-the-capes rates that then ex- 
isted and still exist. Upon the facts of record we are of the view 
that the transshipment rates assailed are not unjustly discriminatory. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Lumber Rates in South- 
western Lines’ Tariff 50-S 


Nebraska.—Question: We are having a little controversy 
with the carriers in connection with several shipments of red 
cedar posts from Myrtle, Arkansas, billed out of Cricket, 
Arkansas, consigned to Carlsbad, N. M., moving between the 
dates of May 5 and May 13, 1931, inclusive. 


We contend that Southwestern Line Tariff No. 50-S, Agent 
Johanson’s I, C. C. 2222, named a through rate of 48%c be- 
tween these two lines, but both the Missouri Pacific and the 
Santa Fe contend that this tariff does not name a through rate 
of 48%c, and are insisting upon collection of freight charges 
based on the lowest available combination. The shipments in 
question were unrouted, merely specifying Santa Fe delivery, 
and we would appreciate very much your checking South- 
western Lines’ Tariff No. 50-S and advising us whether or not 
you interpret same as providing for a through rate of 48%c 
on these shipments. At the same time would also appreciate 
your checking the lowest available combination applying on 
cedar fence posts between Myrtle, Ark., and Carlsbad, N. M., 
during the month of May, 1931, and advising us how the rate 
is made up and tariff authority for the lowest combination rate. 

Answer: In the tariff to which you refer, Myrtle, Arkansas, 
takes Index 22010 and Carlsbad, N. M., takes Index 60640. On 
page 137 of this tariff Myrtle, Ark., Index 22010 appears, and it is 
stated in the heading that rates apply as per Item 3908 on lum- 
ber, as per Section 2 of Item 1, except as noted. 

In Item 3908, Myrtle, Arkansas, Index 22010, is given Rate 
Basis 1. In Item 1, in section 2 thereof, it is stated that except 
as provided in Section 7, rates in Section 2 of this tariff from 
points taking Rate Basis 1, which are subject to Section 2, 
apply on yellow pine and cypress logs and articles manufactured 
from these woods named in Section 9 of this item. There is, 
therefore, no provision for the application of the rates on cedar 
logs in Section 2. 

In Section 7 of Item 1, however, it is stated that rates from 
and to stations named therein below apply on articles named in 
Section 9 of this item, and subject to Basis L. Fence posts 
in Section 9 take Basis L and in Section 7 provision is made 
for the application of the rates from “all stations from which 
rates are provided” to stations on the Santa Fe, Texico, N. M., 
Index 60475, to Corral, N. M., Index 00670, which includes Carls- 
bad, N. M., Index 60640. ; 

On page 409 of the tariff rates are published to Carlsbad, 
N. M., in three columns. While in the rate column heading 
reference is made to Item 3908 and Item 1, at the top of these 
columns reference is made to Notes 156, 158 and 160, respec- 
tively. These notes restrict the rates to Carlsbad, N. M., to 
apply from origins on the Missouri Pacific which take Rate 
Basis 5 in Item 3908. 


As Myrtle, Arkansas, takes Rate Basis 1, no rate is pub- 
lished from this point on page 409, nor elsewhere in the tariff 
to Carlsbad, N. M. 

In the absence of a through rate and, in the absence of 
routing in the bill of lading other than the name of the deliver- 
ing carrier, it was the duty of the initial carrier to forward the 
shipment via the cheapest available reasonable route over 
which a combination of rates applies. It would appear that 
the Little Rock, Ark., combination would afford the cheapest 
rate. 


Different Rates from Different Points in Same Switching Limits 
to a Distant Point 


Pennsylvania.—Question: There is a carload commodity 
rate of 8 cents from A to C. There is also a carload commodity 
rate from B to C of 7 cents. B is within the switching limits 
of A. Therefore, a rate from any point within the switching 
limits that may be lower should apply, we believe. In other 
words, the 7 cent rate from B to C should apply from A to C, 
because of the fact that A and B are within the same switching 
limits. We contend that the 7 cent rate is applicable. What 
are your views? 

Answer: If the rate of 7 cents be published specifically 
from B only, it is legally applicable from that point only and 
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not from every point embraced in the switching district in whiq 
B is located, there being a separate rate of 8 cents publishej 
from points in this district other than B. 

However, unless there be extraordinary conditions in fay 
of point B, there would be good ground for complaint to the 


Commission seeking an adjustment. In the case of Barndalj 
Refining Company vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Railway, 74 1. C.¢ 
530, it was held unreasonable to maintain a rate from certaiy 
Indiana points within, and taking the general rate from the 
Chicago switching territory, which were higher than the specif, 
rate from the two Illinois points in the same switching territoy 
to the same destination in Oklahoma and reparation was 
awarded on basis of the lower rate in effect from the Illinojs 
point. 


Application of Section 20 of the Act to Carriers by Water 


Massachusetts.—Question: In view of the fact that the 
Carmack Amendment makes the initial carrier liable for logs 
or damage to an interstate shipment which was _ forwarded 
upon a through bill of lading, regardless of whether the logs 
or injury occurred On its own line or that of any connecting 
carrier, does this amendment also control interstate shipments 
via coastwise steamship companies? We have entered a claim 
against a coastwise steamship carrier, and although the ship. 
ment moved on a through bill of lading, we are informed that, 
there being no through rate agreement with the connecting 
steamer line, our claim must be entered against the latter party. 

Answer: * * * The provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
act, under Section 20 of which the initial carrier is liable for 
loss or damage to a shipment en a connecting line, are not 
applicable to the transportation of property by a carrier by 
water, unless the carrier by water is a railroad owned and con- 
tolled line, as defined in Section 5 of the Act or unless the 
movement via the carrier by water is under an arrangement for 
continuous carriage by railroad and water, as defined in para- 
graph (a) of Section 1 of the Act. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Copies of an outline for a study course in the principles o 
freight traffic, prepared by G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of com- 
merce and transportation, University of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the committee on education and research of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, are being distributed among the traffic 
clubs by the national association. The outline, according to an 
accompanying letter from H. W. Roe, president of the associa- 
tion, was prepared at the direction of the board of directors. It 
is intended as a guide to those who wish to study the subject 
either alone or under the direction of those in charge of traffic 
study groups. In his introductory remarks Professor Wilson 
points out that, though varying interests and points of view 
make the preparation of a standard study outline difficult, yet 
“there is a common thread of interest and vital import in the 
field of traffic and transportation management,” and that every 
man, whatever his interest in the subject may be, “must have a 
full and accurate knowledge of the principles of freight classifi- 
cation, rules and regulations, rate making factors and principles, 
rate structures, tariff publications, analysis and interpretations.’ 
The outline consists of fifteen assignments, each covering one 
important phase of transportation. A bibliography of available 
literature on the particular subject accompanies each assign- 
ment. The outline also points out that a series of articles on 
“The Principles of Freight Traffic,” currently being published 
in the Traffic World, covers, in condensed form, the ground sug- 
gested by the outline. 





More than 1,300 members and guests of the Traffic Club ol 
Chicago were at table for the twenty-eighth annual dinner 12 
the ball room of the Palmer House, February 7. The speaker 
was Dr, Arthur E. Bestor, president of the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, New York. His talk was an inspirational one on the sub- 
ject, “Elements of Leadership,” considered in the light of changed 
present day conditions. The invocation was delivered by Dr. 
John Timothy Stone, president, Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary. President W. Y. Wildman presided and, in his introduc: 
tory remarks, gave a brief history of the club and its growth 
in the twenty-eight years of its existence. At the speakers’ table 
were forty-three business and railroad leaders. 





Motor vehicle transportation will be the subject considered 
by the Traffic Study Club of Akron, Ohio, at a meeting to be 
held February 12 at the Mayflower Hotel. The following will 
be in charge of the program: Clayton Yerrick, president, Akron 
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Motor Transportation Association; Howard Rodgers, president, 
Yankee Lines; Carl Nelson, vice-president, A. & B. Fast Freight 
Line, and Emmet Morgan, C. C. C. Morton Freight Lines. 





The date of the annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New 
England was erroneously reported in the February 2 issue of 
the Traffic World as February 9. The correct date is February 
19. It will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, and the 
speaker will be John J. Pelley, president, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, whose subject will be “Transportation and the 
Future Outlook.” 





At the annual meeting of the Tri-City Traffic Club, January 
24, at the Blackhawk Hotel, Davenport, Iowa, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, T. J. Murray, city freight agent, 
C. R. I. & P., Rock Island, Ill.; vice-presidents, A, E. Hagebeeck, 
president, Frank Founderies Corporation, Moline, Ill.; K. P. Lup- 
ton, traffic manager, Ralston Purina Company, Davenport, and 
F. O. Hawkinson, traffic manager, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock 
Island; secretary-treasurer, A. J. Christiansen, traffic manager, 
Association of Commerce, Moline; directors, F. C. Forward, Min- 
neapolis Moline Power Implement Company, Moline; Charles 
Dohrn, Dohrn Transfer Company, Rock Island, and W. M. Baker, 
commercial agent, C. B. & Q., Davenport. 





Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, will be the speaker at the annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club of New York, to be held at the Hotel Commodore, February 
21. Another speaker will be James E. Gheen, who is programmed 
as “receiver for the Jonesville & Northern Railroad.” The club 
is planning its annual ladies’ night and amateur show for some- 
time after Easter. A special golfers’ luncheon was held at the 


club rooms, February 6. 


F. G. Burnett, the new president 
of the Cincinnati Traffic Club, general 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, has been a repre- 
sentative of the Santa Fe in Cincin- 
nati for over thirty years, serving in 
various positions—traveling passenger 
agent, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, and, since 1920, as general agent. 
He started his railroad career at 
Wichita, Kansas, as freight clerk and 
ticket agent and passenger solicitor. 
He is a charter member of the traffic 
club and has always taken an active 
part in its activities. 





The Traffic Club of the Bronx, N. Y., Board of Trade, held 
a meeting, February 8, at the East 148th Street Restaurant. 
There was an open forum, conducted by the public affairs 
committee, on “The Proposed Loading and Unloading Charge 
on Export and Import Shipments.” The club is planning a stag 
party at Vasa Castle Hall, February 26. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Cleveland will be 
held at the Hotel Carter, February 14. C. L. Cordes, assistant 
traffic manager, American Steel and Wire Company, is chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 





The Transportation Club of Tacoma, Wash., held a cabaret 
dance, at the Hotel Winthrop, January 26. More than 125 
couples were present. Earl O’Donnell, traffic agent, Chicago 
Great Western, was chairman of the committee in charge. 





The Traffic Club of Omaha will elect officers February 21. 
The following have been placed in nomination by the nominat- 
ing committee: President, J. J. Hartnett; first vice-president, 
EK. A. Jones and Dave Northrup; second vice-president, C. F. 
Klatt and R. A. Stover; secretary-treasurer, W. V. McCormack 
and E. T. Nuquist; directors, H. A. Barnett, Joseph Moron, John 
R. Wildeman, A. R. Lierk, John C. Milne, W. F. Rispler, Ben 
C. Simpson, Paul Echols, Morris B. Moore, P. J. Rose, W. O. 
Yale, J. E. Finnegan. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago held a meeting in 
the rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago, February 4. Joe 
Henning, general western passenger agent, American Export 
Lines, spoke on “Mediterranean Cruise.” G. C. Geate, general 
passenger agent of the American Export Lines, was also a 
guest. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Erie, Pa., will be 
held at the Lawrence Hotel, March 14. 
will be the speaker. 


Peter Witt, Cleveland, 
New officers of the club were recently 
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elected as follows: President, George Berg, district freijgy 
agent, Pennsylvania Railroad; vice-president, Harry W. She. 
wood, traffic manager, Erie City Iron Works; secretary, M. y 
Eismann, traffic manager, Manufacturers’ Association of Erie 
treasurer, O. L. Fleeger, agent, B. & L. E.; governors, W, p 
Gleason, Harry W. Sherwood, H. Oscar Schmitz and Walter | 
Adams. 

Henry Channing Beebe, geologist and explorer, spoke aboy 
Africa at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, at th 
Nicollet Hotel, February 7. 





The following have been nominated for office in the Mianj 
Valley Traffic Club, the election to take place at the coming 
annual meeting: President, W. P. Kromphardt, division freigh 
agent, Erie Railroad, Dayton, Ohio; first vice-president, H, s 
Malone, traffic manager, Delco Products Corporation, Dayton: 
second vice-president, G. L. Halenkamp, traveling freight agent, 
Southern Pacific, Cincinnati, and T. L. Darneal, general agent. 
M. K. T.; secretary, W. D. Tucker, traffic department, G. H. 
Mead Company, Dayton, and C. C. Schmeiding, assistant to 
traffic manager, McCall Company, Dayton; treasurer, O. H. Mur. 
lin, general agent, Universal Carloading and Distributing Con. 
pany, and Ira Bailey, traffic manager, International Clay 
Machinery Co. 





A dinner dance and entertainment will be given by the 
Detroit Traffic Club at the Northwood Inn, February 12. The 
affair is planned as a welcoming gesture to the club’s new 
officers. 





Raymond V. Ingersoll, president, Borough of Brooklyn, was 
the speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Brooklyn, held 
at the Granada Hotel, February 7. 





Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator, was the speaker 
at the annual dinner of the Transportation Division of the Hart- 
ford, Conn., Chamber of Commerce, at the Hotel Bond, February 
7. M. A. O’Connor, commissioner of motor vehicles, also spoke. 
Former mayor Walter E. Batterson was toastmaster. 





“The Wheels of Progress Revue” was the title of a produc- 
tion staged by the members of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Metropolitan St. Louis, at the first annual dinner of that club, 
January 31, at the German House. Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: President, Martha C. Moore, Frisco 
Lines; first vice-president, Frieda Harke, Universal Carloading 
and Distributing Company; second vice-president, Mrs. Martha 
Meehan, Kilgen Organ Company; secretary, Evelyn Puckett, Na- 
tional Carloading Corporation; treasurer, Myrtle Logan, Arm- 
strong Cork and Insulation Company. 





Santa Fe day was observed by the Traffic Club of Tulsa, 
at a luncheon meeting, February 5, at the Mayo Hotel. Bruce 
Hurd, solicitor for the Santa Fe, was the speaker. R. G. Merrick, 
assistant freight traffic manager; A. Ewing, assistant general 
manager, Topeka, Kan.; George Green, attorney, Oklahoma City, 
and A. A. Gist, superintendent, Chanute, Kan., all Santa Fe offi- 
cials, were present. The club is sponsoring a course in the 
principles of transportation, at the downtown college of the 
University of Tulsa, which opened February 4 and will continue 
on the succeeding sixteen Monday evenings. W. W. Klingen- 
smith, traffic manager, Marathon Oil Corporation, is director of 
the course. H. W. Roe, traffic manager, Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ican; J. L. Burke, traffic manager, Stanolind Pipe Line Company, 
president of the Traffic Club of Tulsa, and P. E. Taylor, division 
freight agent, A. T. & S. F., chairman of the Tulsa club’s educa- 
tional committee, are assisting Mr. Klingensmith. The following 
transportation men are also scheduled to deliver lectures in the 
course; W. L. Meyers, division freight agent, M.-K.-T.; E. E. 
Young, president, Continental Tank Car Company; B. A. Everett, 
agent, A. T. & S. F.; H. E. Hurst, general agent, C. R. I. & P.; 
J. F. Gelabert, agent, M.-K.-T.; B. W. Russell, Stanolind Pipe 
Line Company; W. W. Stumph, general agent, C. I. L. Railway: 
R. M. Page, St. L.-S. F.; Jerry Murray, general agent, M. & N. A.; 
L. M. Klein, traffic manager, Gypsy Oil Company; L. W. Witte, 
assistant traffic manager, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, 
H. C. Lechner, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation; J. S. Bab- 
bitt, assistant to the president, Sand Springs Railway; J. A. 
Atkins, Kerr Glass Manufacturing Company; C. E. Cadieux, traffic 
manager, Bell Oil and Gas Company; C. J. Payton, traffic man- 
ager, Sinclair-Prairie Oil Company; J. M. Knappenberger, traffic 
manager, American Air Lines; W. P. Hick, traffic manager, Mis- 
souri-Kansas Coach Lines; B. P. Sibole, vice-president, Stano- 
lind Pipe Line Company; S. D. Powers, general agent, New York 
Central; J. W. Byrne, district freight representative, Pennsyl- 
vania Lines; E. C. Kitching, traffic manager, Phillips Petroleum 
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Company; B. K. Ervin, Phillips Petroleum Company; L. C. David- 
son, Empire Oil and Refining Company; R. W. Smith, Marathon 
Oil Company; H. C. Duncan, traffic manager, I. T. I. O. Com- 
pany; C. J. Rush, traffic manager, Empire Companies; E. N. 
Adams, traffic manager, Tulsa Traffic Association; A. M. Cogan, 
Tulsa Traffic Association; G. O. Nickel, traffic manager, Bartlett- 
Collins Company; J. A. Bernier, vice-president, Kerr Glass Manu- 
facturing Company; R. H. Schultz, traffic manager, Midland 
Valley Railroad; W. A. Carpenter, general agent, Midland Valley 
Railroad, 


M. D. Green, executive assistant to the general counsel, 
M.-K.-T., was the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Oklahoma 
City Transportation Club, at the Huckins Hotel, February 4. 


The Traffic Club of Fort Worth observed “Rock Island Day,” 
at a luncheon meeting, at the Texas Hotel, February 4. George 
A. Angell, assistant general freight agent, Rock Island, spoke 
on “Traffic: Pure But Not Simple.” 


The University of Minnesota debating team argued “Eco- 
nomic Nationalism,” at a luncheon meeting of the Transporta- 
tion Club of St. Paul, at the Hotel Lowry, February 5. 


The annual dinner of the Tri-State Traffic Club will be held 
at the Hotel Connor, Joplin, Mo., February 19. W. M. Barr, as- 
sistant executive vice-president in charge of chemical analyses 
and water supply inspection tests, Union Pacific, Omaha, will 
speak on “The Relationship of the Laboratory to Present-Day 
and Future Railroading and Other Industries.” New officers, 
who will be inducted at the dinner, are: President, Ira Clemens; 
first vice-president, J. E. Springer; second vice-president, H. A. 
Gray, and secretary-treasurer, W. B. Schreier. 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, will be held at the chamber, 
February 26. R. K. Horton is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley 
will be held at the Hovel Easton, Easton, Pa., March 25. The 
club will hold a dinner meeting, February 18, at the Hotel 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The annual dinner and election of officers of the Birming- 
ham Traffic and Transportation Club will be held at the Hotel 
Tutwiler February 19. A preelection luncheon meeting will be 
held at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, February 11, at which 
nominees for the various offices in the club will make campaign 
speeches. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville will give a bridge 
party and dance, at the Pendennis Club, February 12. Harry 
Flynn, chairman of the entertainment committee, is in charge. 
The club will hold a luncheon meeting March 19. 


The annual dinner dance of the Railway Business Women’s 
Association of Chicago will be held at the Union League Club, 
February 16. Charles H. Woods, general solicitor, A. T. & S. F., 
will be the speaker. There will be a bowling tournament on 
the afternoon of the day of the dinner, and teams from women’s 
railway organizations in Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul are entered, and will remain for the dinner. 
Ten women from Topeka, Kan., who wish to form a similar 
organization in that city, will be among the guests. 


At a meeting of the Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila- 
delphia, January 31, a resolution was adopted opposing govern- 
ment ownership of railroads as likely “seriously to complicate 
the financial problems of the federal government,’ and because 
“there is no reason to believe that government ownership and 
operation will produce better railway service than private own- 
ership has done and will do if the necessary capital can be 
secured in the future.” Copies of the resolution were sent to 
the President, the Coordinator, members of the Commission, 
and to the members of Congress. 


The annual dinner of the Washington, D. C., Transportation 
Club will be held at the Raleigh Hotel, February 14. Speakers 
will be John J. Pelley, president, Association of American Rail- 
reads, and Phil Campbell, former congressman from Kansas. 
G. Gassoway, manager, Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington, Del., 
will be toastmaster. 


Nearly 500 were in attendance at the annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Baltimore, February 5, at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. Major-General Paul B. Malone, U. S. A., acted as toast- 
master. Speakers included Carl R, Gray, Omaha, president, 
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Union Pacific, on “The Contemporaneous Railroad Situatioy 
Robert Rice Reynolds, Asheville, N. C., United States Senaty, 
on “Our New Order in Transportation” (see elsewhere), , 
Dr. Cecil Syms, billed as from the University of Oxford, By 
land, on “Human Congestion: Its Panacea.” Informal remap 
were made by Albert C. Ritchie, former governor of Marylay 
and Howard W. Jackson, mayor of Baltimore... Edward S. Kiy 
district freight agent, Baltimore and Ohio, president of 
club, was presented with an oriental rug, and Ira B. Yeaky 
division passenger agent, Pennsylvania Lines, chairman of thy 
club’s entertainment committee, with a radio. The membe, 
of the club will make an inspection trip of the plant of th 
Baltimore Paper Box Company, February 11, as guests g 
Bertram H. Catzen and W. H. Fairchild, president and generg 
manager, respectively, of the box company. Luncheon will 
served. 


A dinner and bridge party will be given by the Women; 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia, for members and guests, at the 
Rittenhouse Hotel, February 19. The club has made application 
for membership in the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 


James H. Scarr, meteorologist in charge of the weathe 
bureau, Department of Agriculture, will speak on “The Su. 
shine of a Cloudy Day” at a dinner meeting of the Women 
Traffic Club of Greater New York, to be held at the Midstm 
House, February 19. Several changes in the club’s constitu. 
tion will be voted on. 


The following officers were elected by the Junior Traffc 
Club of Minneapolis, at a meeting, February 4, at the rooms of 
the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, Nicollet Hotel: President, Paul 
E. Pederson, Canadian Pacific; vice-president, Akeley A. Stevens, 
Northern States Power Company; secretary, Vincent G. Ber. 
dolt, Wabash Railway; treasurer, Tony Lugowski, Boutell Broth- 
ers; directors, Hjalmar Johnson, Ralston Purina Company; Wil. 
liam Goetz, C. B. & Q.; Charles Lindvall, Soo Line; Henry 
Restad, H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, and Fred J. Rahner, 
Wabash Railway. 


Charles R. Seal, director, traffic and transportation bureau, 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, will speak at a dinner 
meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore, to be held 
at the Aris Club, February 13. His subject will be “Baltimore's 
Interest in Transportation.” Mary May will speak on “Concern- 
ing a Passport.” 


Personal Notes 


T. A. Weybrecht has been appointed chief of the tariff 
bureau for the W. & L. E., at Cleveland, to replace H. J. Adell, 
who resigned. 

A. J. Pasch has been appointed director of traffic for the 
Munson Steamship Lines. He was formerly freight traffic 
manager. Captain Leander H. Porter has been appointed direc- 
tor of operations. Headquarters of both the new appointees 
are at New York. 

Armand de Pinchon, freight traffic manager for the French 
Line on the Pacific coast, has been placed in charge of the 
operating department of that line on the Pacific coast. 

William T. Boardman has been appointed foreign freight 
agent for the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala. 

The Piedmont & Northern has announced the following 
appointments: A. K. Brittan, freight traffic agent at New York, 
to be general agent, at Detroit; W. C. Bridges, freight traffic 
agent at Atlanta, Ga., to be general agent, at Chicago; C. B. 
Irwin, commercial agent, at Gastonia, N. C., to be general agent, 
at Augusta, Ga.; W. F. West, commercial agent, at Greenville, 
S. C., to be division freight agent; R. R. Vaughan, commercial 
agent, Anderson, S. C., to be commercial agent at Greenville; 
R. A. Hand, commercial agent, Spartanburg, S. C., to be com 
mercial agent, at Charlotte, N. C.; L. F, Crenshaw, commercial 
agent, Charlotte, to be division freight agent, at Charlotte. 

Colonel B. W. Dunn, chief inspector, Bureau of Explosives, 
Association of American Railroads, retired, February 1. He was 
succeeded by W. S. Topping, whose headquarters are at NeW 
York. 

E. G. Gustafson, general agent for the M. & St. L., at 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant general freight agent for 
that railroad, at Chicago, in charge of solicitation in northern 
Illinois, eastern Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 

Vic Shaffenberg, traffic manager, Myles Salt Company, has 
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EVERY STEP 
From Start to Finish 


In Both Freight Rate and 
Classification Change 


Is Now Promptly Told of 


The Traffic Bulletin 


The Information Regularly Carried in This 
Publication Includes the Following: 


Central Freight Association Docket 
Central Freight Association Hearings 
Central Freight Association Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Docket 
Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee Hearings 
Illinois Freight Association Docket 
National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee Hearings 
National Perishable Freight Committee Docket 
New England Freight Association Docket 
New England Freight Association Hearings 
Southern Freight Association Docket 
Southern Freight Association Dispositions 
Southern Freight Association Coal & Coke Committee Docket 
Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee Docket 
Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
Southwestern Freight Bureau Hearings 
Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau Docket 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Applications 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Dispositions 
Trunk Line Association Decket 
Trunk Line Association Hearings 
Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Docket 
Trunk Line Coal & Coke Committee Hearings 
Western Trunk Line Docket 
Western Trunk Line Hearings 
Western Trunk Line Dispositiens 
Joint Hearings of Rate Committees 
Fourth Section Applications 
Fourth Section Orders 
Sixth Section Applications 
Sixth Section Permissions 
New Tariffs and Supplements Filed with the I. C. C. 
Tariffs Rejected by the L. C. C. 
Investigation and Suspension Orders 
Suspension Orders Vacated 
Released Rate Orders 
Express Tariffs Filed with the I. C. C. 
Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Intercoasta] 
Shipping Board Bureau Tariffs—Other than Intercoastal 
Shipping Board Bureau Short Notice Applications 
Shipping Board Bureau Short Netice Permissions 
Shipping Board Bureau Suspension Orders 
. Shipping Board Bureau Orders Vacating Suspension 
Tariffs Returned by the Shipping Board Bureau 
Consolidated Classification Docket 
Express Classification Docket 
Adeption Notices 
Address ef Railroads and Steamship Lines Filing First Tariff 
Embargo Notices, Medificatiens and Cancellations 
Steamship Sailings 
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Samples and full information free on request 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
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418 South Market St., Chicago 


been reelected chairman of the New Orleans Joint Trag, 
Bureau. Other officers elected were: Vice-chairman, H, ¢ 
Safford, sales manager, American Cotton Cooperative Associa) 
tion; secretary-treasurer, W. T. Hickerson; members of th 
executive committee, Rene A. Steigler, executive agent, Boari 
of Port Commissioners, and E. S. Binnings, Gulf agent, Freng 
Line. 

J. E. Thiehoff has been appointed assistant superintendent 
Alliance-Sterling division, C. B. & Q., with headquarters x 
Sterling, Colo. 

Walter M. Randall has been appointed district freight agen, 
Baltimore and Ohio, at Columbus, Ohio. He replaces Floyd ¢ 
Stebbins, who has been transferred to Dallas, Texas, as a special 
representative. 

The Illinois Central has made the following appointments: 
R. A. Trovillion, assistant general freight agent, to be genera 
freight agent, at Chicago; Joseph L. Sheppard, to be assistant 
traffic manager, at St. Louis; Edwin K. Heap, to be commerce 
agent, Frank E. Wallace, commercial agent, Gustave C. Stubbs, 
foreign freight agent, and R. J. Turner, city freight agent, all 
at New Orleans; John G. Moore, general agent, Shreveport, La. 
Phillip H. Roach, division traffic agent, Baton Rouge, La.; Robert 
D. Reeves, assistant traffic manager, New: Orleans; John R. 
MacLeod, assistant traffic manager, Memphis, Tenn.; Willis L, 
Reeves, general freight agent, Memphis. 

Rodney H. Reese has been appointed general agent for the 
Green Bay & Western, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. He 
succeeds W. D. Lambert, who resigned. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Railway 
Employes’ Department, American Federation of Labor, has been 
designated to represent the machinists, boilermakers, blacksmith, 
sheet metal workers, electrical workers, carmen (their helpers 
and apprentices), coach cleaners, power house employes and 
railroad shop laborers of the Atlanta & West Point and Western 
Railway of Alabama. There was a dispute about the matter. 
The mediator designated to inquire found that of the 212 en- 
titled to vote 167 had voted for the organization mentioned. 

The National Mediation Board has denied the proposal of 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America that the property and 
the craft or class of employes working in the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis yards at Buffalo, N. Y., and Cleveland, O., be split 
so that the two yards be considered separate units for repre 
sentation purposes and for making agreements with the carrier. 
The board pointed out that there was a system agreement be- 
tween the railroad company and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and that the amended railway labor act said that 
“a majority of any class or craft of employes shall have the 
right to determine who shall be the representative of the class or 
craft.” It pointed out that the whole craft or class of employes 
engaged in switching service for the carrier in question now 
worked under one agreement. It said it was of the opinion that 
the act did not authorize a separation under which the two 
yards, operated by one carrier, would vote separately. 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employes has been designated to represent 
the clerical employes of the Atlanta Terminal Company. 


The board has certified that System Federation No. 45, Rail- 
way Employes’ Department, A. F. of L., has been designated to 
represent the crafts of machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
sheet metal workers, power house employes and railway shop 
laborers, electrical workers and carmen of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company. The board has certified that the 
same labor organization has been designated to represent the 
crafts of boilermakers, carmen (including coach cleaners), power 
house employes and railway shop laborers on the St. Louls 
Southwestern of Texas; that the Federated Locomotive Shop 
Employes has been designated to represent the crafts of m& 
chinists, blacksmiths and electrical workers on the St. Louls 
Southwestern of Texas. For sheet metal workers on that road 
no certification was made because neither the Federated Loco 
motive Shop Employes or the A. F. of L. organization received a 
majority of the eligible votes. 

The National Mediation Board has certified that the Rail 
road Yardmasters of America has been designated to represent 
the yardmaster employes on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac. Out of 19 employes eligible to vote, 14 voted for the 
Railroad Yardmasters of America and 5 voted for the Brother 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Na- 
tional Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America has 
been designated to represent the captains, pilots, deckhands and 
stewards (deck personnel) of the Reading Co. in the port 0 
New York. 
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a ESTABLISHES NEW RECORD 
SDecial 

= IN 1934 TRAFFIC HANDLED THROUGH PORT HOUSTON 

a INCREASED 1,586,546 TONS OVER 1933 

rt, i 

Robert 

‘ls | EQUALLY IMPORTANT is the vessel movement during this period— 
for the 4986 ships traversed the Houston Ship Channel—which is evidence of 
h. He the superior steamship service offered at this Port. 

hn HOUSTON OFFERS MANY ADVANTAGES 

ele Investigate these when shipping to or from the Great Southwest. 

i : J. Russell Wait 

eM ——Ci Director of the Port 
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Lackawanna freight moves fast and on schedules as dependable 
as those of its crack passenger fliers. Two points vital to the 


wer + For Speed . shipper whether his goods are perishable or not. He can 


depend upon Lackawanna service to deliver his shipments at 

- and the point of demand in the shortest possible time. 

oa The modern speedster, pictured above, is one of the reasons. 
; inside Only such titans of power and speed...costly as they are...are 

oA Dependability good enough to meet the exacting demands of the Lackawanna’s 
‘ superb freight service. Satisfied shippers will give you addi- 


tional reasons why they have always preferred the Lackawanna. 


LAC KAWANNA 
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NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New Assign, 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than j 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Canceilat 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted eisewhere. 






February 11—Dallas, Tex., Hotel Baker—Examiner Taylor: 
No. 17000, part 8—Rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its pry, 
ucts and related articles. 
1. & S. 4069—Routing via Q. A. & P. Ry. Co. 
ey 13—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Porter and Examine! 
och: 
26550—Passenger fares and surcharges. 
February 13-14-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26235—Cotton from and to points in the southwest and Memphj 


Tenn. 
25800, and Subs, 1 to 3, incl.—Houston Cotton Exchange & Board y 
Trade et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


February 15—Jackson, Miss.—Examinere Taylor: 
20712—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18102—Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

February 18—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Trezise: 
26558—Midland Electric Corp. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
26585—United Electric Coal Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. etq 
26677—-Bell & Zoller Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 
26685—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
26711—Northern Illinois Coal Corp. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26719—Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E.R 
R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 

February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Air Mail Docket No. 1—Air mail compensation. 

February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
26767—The Tri-State Packers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. etal, 

February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
26402—Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


February 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25035, and Sub. 1—Jno. H. Heald Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
25761, and Sub. 1—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerc 
et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
25947, and Sub. 1—Danville Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et al: vs. 
Cc. & O. Ry. et al. 

26001—General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 

26195, and Sub. 1—Hampton Looms of Virginia, Inc., et al. vs. N, 
& . Ry. (and cases grouped therewith). 
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COSTS 


Route LCL shipments via 


UNION INLAND 
FREIGHT STATION No. | 






























Located in New York's amazing 


new distribution G. H. Q. 


THE PORT AUTHORITY 
. COMMERCE BUILDING 


= 15th to 16th Sts.—8th to 9th Aves. 


















































A $3.50 Traffic Library 


These manuals, published by THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD, cover almost every phase of traffic man- 
agement both as to the fundamental and techni- 
cal aspects of the work, and to its relationship 
with general business and commerce. Written by 
recognized authorities in the field, they should 
be read and kept for handy reference by every 
traffic man. 





















MANHATTAN 


This station, maintained and operated by the 
trunk line railroads serving the Port of New 
York, has already effected sensational savings 
in trucking time and money, not only for the 
tenants who occupy the remarkable space in 
the building itself but for all other shippers and 
consignees who have been far-sighted enough 
to form the economical habit of using Union 
Inland Station No. 1 for both inbound and 
outbound L.C.L. freight shipments. 

























Traffic Law 
by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Commerce and 
Transportation, University of Pennsylvania........ 
Pe aa tek eee ry ear eo rie ee ae Price 50 cents 


The Relations Between 
Transportation, Production and Marketing 
by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor of Transportation, 
URIVGPEICY Of CHICERO. . cc cccvecsevess Price 50 cents 























i Write for detailed information to 





Fourteen Articles on 







Current Transportation Subjects 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY by LieWie &. DOPE. 6 6.6506.55884b sec 0ws Price 25 cents 
Freight Tariffs 
we G: BOOP WOON. ook ctceccesccecces Price 50 cents 


Traffic Manager 


Prices for the following: 50 cents each; two for 75 cents; 
three or more, 35 cents each. 






H Wemurraee Taree oo. os ccsceseccccs cae by G. Lloyd Wilson 
111 Eighth Ave., Diversion and Reconsignment.......... by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Transit Services and Privileges......... by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Personnel of Railroad Traffic Departments.........++++: ‘ 
Ba a heatne AIG ite Craver dicho end < enous @ ike by Charles E._Parks 
BHCCIA PTOI Mt BOLRVICES. «<< osc cesscccwe by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Terminal Freight Services and Allowances, 2 volumes, 
by G. Lloyd Wilson 


New York City 


Complete Set of All Booklets Listed 
$3.50 Postage Prepaid 


Send remittance with order to 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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74 Chapel Street, 


PORT 


ALBANY 


Newest Inland 


North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :-— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 
The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


Albany, N. Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A limited area (approximately 730 acres) improved, 
strategically located, and ready for immediate 
occupancy for 


IN DUSTRIAL SITES 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


{ World’s Greatest Man-made Port } 


Manufacturers and Industrialists with problems of 
distribution in the Western United States, Western 
Canada, Mexico, the Orient and the Antipodes, and 
with problems of concentrating raw materials from 
domestic and foreign ports for local fabrication, will 
find LOS ANGELES HARBOR an ideal location for 


basic operations. 


More than two-thirds of the population of the Great 
Southwest is located in the immediate area contiguous 
to Los Angeles Harbor; Southern California alone, 
with 60 per cent of the State’s population, has more 
than 50 per cent of the population of the Pacific 
Southwest. The per capita wealth of these people 
(1930) was $3660, almost twice the average for the 
United States. 


Three transcontinental rail lines with unified Harbor 
operation, modern airlines, networks of- paved high- 
ways, 169 steamship lines handling one billion dollars 
in commerce annually to all parts of the world, 
serve the port. 


Ample power from Municipally owned facilities is 
available at specially low rates for industrial purposes; 
fresh water supplies are adequate for any manufac- 
turing purposes. 


Ride the Tide to Prosperity 
at the Nation’s Second Port 


During the past decade Los Angeles has become the 
second largest rubber manufacturing and distributing 
center of the United States, due largely to facilities 
offered at Los Angeles Harbor. Advantages afforded 
by the port for cheap water transportation of raw 
and partly finished materials have drawn several 
automobile plants here. More than 50 branches of 
nationally known industrial concerns have located 
here since 1927, attracted by present lower freight 
rates, accessibility to raw materials or partly finished 
products which water transportation affords, and the 
large consuming market made available. 


For Further Particulars Address 
ARTHUR ELDRIDGE, General Manager 
Los Angeles Harbor 


Board of Harbor 


Commissioners 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WATCHING SERVICE 


A highly specialized service, the purpose of which 
is to advise the shipper promptly of rate changes and 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
in all matters coming before those bodies in which he 
may have an interest. It is a comprehensive service, 
covering your traffic and, of equal importance, your 
competitors. traffic. Prompt advice in the above 
respects is essential to a maintenance of proper rate re- 
lationships, a matter of utmost importance to the shipper. 

On advice as to your plant location, your inbound 
and outbound commodities, and, in general terms, their 
origin and destination, we keep you constantly informed 
on all matters that may affect the rates on which you ship. 

All rate changes published in tariffs filed with the 
Commission and Shipping Board Bureau; complaints, 
petitions, and applications filed with the Commission 
and Shipping Board, including applications for publica- 
tion of rates on short notice and petitions for suspension 
of rates, and the action of the Commission and Shipping 
Board Bureau thereon, are promptly reported. Sup- 
porting documents are forwarded without cost, except 
where a cash outlay is necessary. 

The service is your insurance against losses that may 
result when you fail to receive a new tariff or supple- 
ment from the carriers; when rates are changed on short 
notice and you don’t hear about the change in time; 
when the Commission suspends a reduced rate on 
which you ship or an increased rate on which a com- 
petitor ships; when you fail, through lack of knowledge 
of its publication, to petition the Commission or 
Shipping Board Bureau for the suspension of an 
unfavorable rate on which you ship, or one that unduly 
favors your competitors; if there is a transit service you 
have overlooked, or if transit privileges at any point 
are to be cancelled. 

The service goes far beyond that ordinarily and 
usually available. 

On your request we will (a) place your inquiry on 
our docket’ and advise you of any action taken by the 
Commission or parties in interest to any proceeding; 
(b) furnish any government document, including 
Congressional bills; (c) reproduce, or prepare a 
digest of, complaints, testimony, briefs, proposed 
reports, and decisions in proceedings before the 
Commission or Shipping Board Bureau when copies are 
not available; (d) interpret tariffs filed with the 
Commission or Shipping Board Bureau; (e) advise as to 
the liability of common carriers of goods; (f) analyze and 
digest decisions of the courts and Commission in carrier 
rate and regulatory matters; (g) act as your Washington 
contact representative. The only limitation is that the 
amount of work involved shall not be too extensive. 

It is a service you should not be without, and the 
cost is moderate. 

Additional information about this service and the cost 
are yours without obligation if you will write to the 


Special Service Department 
of the 


TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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February 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15779—Filed by the Clyde-May 
Lines—class and commodity rates. 
February 19—Ashland, Ky.—Railroad Commission of Kentucky: 
Finance No. 10139—Application C. & O. Ry. for permission to a} 
don a branch line in Lewis and Carter counties, Ky. 


february 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Flynn: 
25589—Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
I. & S. 4065 and 1st sup. order—Lime from, to and between Easte 
Trunk Line points. 
February 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15817—Filed by W. S. Curlett, agen 


Bebruary 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23338—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
24240—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Virgn. Ry. et al. 
24482—Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et a 


February 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 4074—Ocean-rail rates to western points through Va, po 


February 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: 
26593, and Sub. 1—Midwest Association of Meat Packers vs, Alt, 
mR. R. et al, 
26602—-Eastern Meat Packing Assn. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26808—Live Stock Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26782—Denver Union Stock Yard Co. et al vs. Alton R. R. et al, 
26825—Louisville Board of Trade vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
25059—Alabama Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. etal 
23236—-Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al, 


February 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
—= and Sub. 1—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. Rg 
a 


26546—Duluth Board of Trade vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
26547—-Duluth Board of Trade vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


February 25—Atchison, Kan.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Sy. 
livan: 

* Finance No. 10316—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for permission ty 
abandon line from point near Leavenworth and Atchison counties, 
Kan. 

February 26—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: 

20416—Harry Abels vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing), 


February 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15799—Filed by F. A. Leland—Paper, 
February 27—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

26753—Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
February 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

26806—United States of America vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
February 27—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Berry: 

1. & S. 4063—Scrap iron from Shelby, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 


February 27—Coffeyville, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
25932 and Subs. 1 to 12, incl.—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. A. T 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
February 27—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
26762—Bethlehem Steel Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


February 27—Sedan, Kan.—Huffman Hotel—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 10616—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for permission to 
abandon line extending from Havana to Cedar Vale, in Montgom- 
ery and Chautauqua counties, Kan. 


February 27—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 
1. & S. 4072—Terminal allowances at Ashland, Ky. 


February 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koebel and Bardwell: 
26510—Western-southern class rates. 
26346—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of S. D. vs. A 
Cc. KR. KR. et ai. 
26367—Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. A. C. Ry. et al. 
26375—Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
26416—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of S. D. et al. 
vs. A. C. Ry. et al. 
February 28—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 4062—Routing of livestock in western territory. 


February 28—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Berry: 
25190—A. B. Marcus Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. : 
24080—A. B. Marcus Co. vs. St. L. S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


February 28—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
26693—Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Term. R. R. et al. 


February 28—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
26779—International Motor Co. vs. D. & H. R. R. Corp. et al. 


February 28—Independence, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
l. & S. 3977—Classification ratings on revolving doors. 


February 28—Newport, Ky.—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 4070—Ferro-Phosphate from southern points. 
March 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
26743—John Birkenheuer et al. vs. Artemus Jellico R. R. et al. 


March 1—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Way: 
26780—The I. Rothschild Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


March 1—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Berry: 
25837—Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
26165—Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
March 1—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
26793—Carolina Veneer Co., Inc., vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


March 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: a 
17000, part 3, cotton-rate structure investigation (and cases groupe 
therewith). 
l. & S. 3996—Fresh seafood from and to the south. 
March 2—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
26810—C. C. Aler Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


March 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 
26515—Eastern Brick Rates. 


March 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: s 
1. & S. 4013, and 1st supplemental order—Vegetable oils to, from 
and within southwest. 2 
1. & S. 4039—Vegetable oils between points 1n the U. S. al 
14150—Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. A. & S. Ry. et % 
1. & S. 4040—Transit on vegetable oils in the south. 
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earing), chandise freight service there has always been one 

thought in the minds of all employees — to make it 

the best possible transportation service between the 

Virginia seacoast and the Midwest, the North and 
the South. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 





Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 


® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 

® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 

® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 


their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 
Write or telephone for descriptive booklet. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 
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March 4—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Disque: 
26696—Public Service Commission of Nevada, for Livestock Groy. 
ers of Nevada, et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
March 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 
22476—The H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
March 4—Sheboygan, Wis.—Examiner Berry: 
26730 and Sub. 1—City of Sheboygan, Wis., vs. C. & N. W. Ry. eta 
March 4—New Orleans, La., St. Charles Hotel—Examiner Cheselding. 
26768—Dantzler Lumber & Export Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. ? 
March 4—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26787—Topeka Flour Mills Corp. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: 

26798—Sauers Milling Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

March 4—Raton, N. M.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 10652—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. for permis. 
sion to abandon lines of railroad extending from Dillon to Deg 
Moines, in Union and Colfax counties, and from Carisbrooke t 
Yankee, in Colfax, N. M. 


March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15718, 15722 and 15723—Newsprin 
and wall paper from United States and Canada—Filed by W. § 
Curlett, F. Van Ummersen, B. T. Jones, L. E. Kipp and J, p 
Tilford, agents. ; 

Fourth Section Application Nos. 15203 and 15330—Paper from points 
in Maine—Paper articles from points in Maine. (To be heard ip 
— with Fourth Section Applications Nos. 15718, 15722 ang 

March 5—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Way: 
26720 and Sub. 1—W. H. Bintz Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


March 5—Hartford, Conn.—Examiner Armes: ; 
26758—Hartford Electric Steel Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
March 5—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26667—-Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. 
March 6—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26714—-Chester B. Brown vs. Arkansas R. R. et al. 
March 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15238, filed F. A. Leland—Class rates 
between Ark.; between Memphis, Tenn., and Ark. and Mo. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15360, filed by F. A. Leland, agent— 
Class rates between points in Mo. and Il. 
March 6—New Orleans, La., St. Charles Hotel—Examiner Cheseldine: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15781, filed by the Mo. Pac. R. R— 
Clean rice. 
March 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


Finance No. 10174—Application of C. G. W. R. R. for certificate to 
— over a certain track of the K. C. S. Ry. in Kansas City, 
oO. 
Finance No. 10571—Kansas City Terminal Ry. control, etc. 


March 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 4067—Routing livestock to and from Oregon points. 
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March 7—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hagerty: 
25139 and Subs. 1 and 2—Frank Zimmerman vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 
25137—Frank Zimmerman vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


March 7—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 
26638—Albany Packing Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
26659—Albany Packing Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


March 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
26732—Quaker Oats Co. vs. Erie R. R. 


March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26451—Lucas County Farm Bureau et al. vs. C. 
26077, and Sub. 1—John Clark Co. et al. vs. A. 
26457—Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., vs. Can. Nat’l 
26518—South Carolina Produce Assn. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 


March 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15747, filed. by W. S. Curlett, B. T. 
Jones and F. Van Ummersen—Limestone between points in east. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15780—Filed by F. Yan Ummersen 
—Ground and crushed limestone in New England. 


March 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
24253 and Sub. 1 and 3—Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23530—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


March 8—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Cheseldine: : 
25699—Hugh M. Morris and James H. White, receivers, for South- 
ern Natural Gas Corp. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


March 8—Omaha, Neb., Hotel Paxton—Examiner Hagerty: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15125—Commodity rates between 
W. T. L. territory and points west of Missouri River. 
March 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26472, and Sub. 1—Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R._R. et al. 
26498—Chicago Pottery Co. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
26555—-Spiegel May Stern Co. vs. A. &.S. Ry. et al. 


March 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: 
26778—Waldo Grain Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 


March 9—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Disque: 
26817—Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


March 9—New York, N. Y—Examiner Armes: : 
1. & S. 4012 and 1st supplement—Paper stock in official territory. 


March 9—Birmingham, Ala. (Chamber of Commerce)—Examiner 
Cheseldine: 
— Section Application 15746—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent—Ma- 
chinery. 


March 11—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 4062—Routing of live stock in western territory. 
March 11—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

1. & S. 4066—Castings from Ala. and Tenn. to eastern ports. 


March 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: 
26795—Weyl Zuckerman & Co. et al. vs. Alton R. R. 
March 11—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
24486, Sub. 1.—Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


et al. 


vs, A. T. 
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Does Time Count 


Traffic r ? 
SHORTEN in the Tra — —_ | 


THE .. been told indicates that it does. For 


one thing, when some one wants a tariff 


0 De DISTANCE f | ” he usually wants it right away. 


ke to @ The'quickest way of handling tariffs is 
It’s a long way to the Orient. Why make by thefuse of the Automatic Tariff File. 
‘Sprint it longer by shipping over a long route’ It also saves wear and tear on the tariffs. 
W.s You will save time for your —e 88 ’ : 
you ship over the short route—via Seattle @ The exact location of every tariff can 


i Mail Line President Liners. > " 
Pe yy Seattle on regular, de- : be seen the moment xe a, _ — 
pendable schedule every other Saturday; one i ke. matic e rawer—w ic 
arrives in Seattle every other Tuesday. i ; as ; isn gy with the old 
This service is augmented by a fleet of fast i. nate ‘ type files. And—by means 
cargo liners to ports of Japan, China, Hong- as of the exclusive (patented) 
kong and_the Philippines. Depend on the ? feature of Automatic files 
American Mail Line. ‘5 any tariff in the drawer comes 
For information, apply desk No. 6 out instantly and easily—and 
21 West Street ; goes back the same way—no 
. matter how full the drawer is. 


1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
= noe ag lg @ When youadd to, orreplace, 


Union Trust Bldg. Arcade your present filing equipment get Auto- 
General Freight Office matic Files. In the meanwhile drop us a 
740 Stuart Building Seattle note for literature that describes this file 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service in detail—it is a good plan to be posted. 


AMERIC AN Traffic Department 


IC FILE & INDEX CO. 
MAIL LINE Drv hin eo - 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


FIRST CLASS 
RAILROAD TARIFF RATE CLERK 


Experienced in mail order or 5 and FIRST ‘730 CLASS 
10c¢ Store distribution. Must be 


thoroughly familiar with all terri- President Liner comfort, low cost, and the variety of travel 


by land and sea combine to make this a particularly in- 


tories in the United States, as well 
as with the required forms and 
routine for handling this business 


viting trip. This fare takes you, First Class, from hometown 
to hometown. It includes two weeks at sea en route to Cali- 


fornia, via Havana and Panama, aboard a Round the World 


and capable of takin 8 cha rge. Sta te President Liner—and rail fare by any direct route across 
age, experience, ed ucation, salary the United States. For details about other popular Presi- 
requirements and enclose recent dent Liner cruises, see your own travel agent, or... 


photograph. | :; DOLLAR 


Address—Box EF2 STEAMSHIP LINES 


c/o TRAFFIC WORLD New YorK ~ CHICAGO ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
418 South Market St. Chicago, Ill. 
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CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Jan- 
uary 1 to 14, inclusive, was 376,575, according to the Association 
of American Railroads. It was made up as follows: 

Box, 189,419; ventilated box, 1,315; auto and furniture, 31,540; total 
box, 222,274; flat, 14,060; gondola, 59,240; hopper, 43,331; total coal, 
102,571; coke, 767; S. D. stock,. 22,108; D. D. stock, 4,092; refrigerator, 
9,618; tank, 352; miscellaneous, 733. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 22,693 cars, made up of 
17,706 box, 1,248 auto, 1,603 flat, 750 gondolas, 426 S. D. stock, 
438 refrigerator and 522 miscellaneous cars. 


NORTH WESTERN’S NEW 400 POPULAR 


The daily average of passengers carried on The 400, new 
high-speed train of the North Western between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities, was 320 in the first month of its operation, 
according to a statement by R. Thomson, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the road. The total number carried in January was 9,591. 
An extra parlor car has been necessary on every trip. More 
than two-thirds of the passengers, according to the statement, 
were through passengers between Chicago and St. Paul or Min- 
neapolis. The earnings of the train have been more than double 
the cost of operation. Mr. Thomson adds that the new train 
does not seem to have taken away business from other North 
Western trains on the same route. He said the average num- 
ber of passengers carried on these other trains in the month 
just passed was five per cent greater than in the same month 
in 1934. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on January 1 had 290,709 freight cars in 
need of repairs or 15.5 per cent of the number on line, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. 

This was a decrease of 5,238 cars compared with the num- 
ber in need of such repairs on December 1, at which time there 
were 295,947 or 15.6 per cent. 

Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on January 1 totaled 
227,432, or 12.1 per cent, a decrease of 4,670 cars compared with 
the number in need of such repairs on December 1, while freight 
cars in need of light repairs totaled 63,277, or 3.4 per cent, a 
decrease of 568 compared with December 1. 


WIRE EE UC 
FORMS 


Stock forms for all purposes. 


For Foreign and Domestic use. 
Constantly revised for accuracy. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 





TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 





TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 
Departmental Service Commerce 


815 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical tters Kelating 
te Rates—Censolidations and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


Experts 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specialists 
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Locomoiives in need of classified repairs on January ; 
totaled 10,344, or 22.1 per cent, of the number on line. jy 
was a decrease of 374 compared with the number in need ¥ 
such repairs on December 1, at which time there were 10,14 
or 22.7 per cent. 

Class I railroads on January 1 had 4,778 serviceable log 
motives in storage compared with 5,035 on December 1. 











RAILROAD FUEL COST 


In the eleven months ended with November, 1934, Class) 
railroads, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, oq, 
sumed in train and yard service, coal and fuel oil costiy 
$168,139,351 as compared with $138,497,005 in the corresponding 
period of 1933, according to a compilation made by the Cop, > 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics. In November alone the cgi ~ 
was $15,381,127 as compared with $14,435,869 in November, 1933 






RAIL WAGE STATISTICS - 

Class I railways, excluding switching and terminal cop. es 
panies, reported a total of 978,759 employes as of the middle g 
November, 1934, 1.88 per cent under November, 1933, and total 
compensation of $123,113,227, as compared with $132,585,682 fo 
October, 1934, according to wage statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. The total compens. 
tion in November, 1934, was 2.96 per cent greater than in No 
vember, 1933, due to eliminating as of July 1, 1934, one-quarte 
of the 10 per cent reduction in pay that became effective in 193) 


































MOREHEAD & NORTH FORK ACQUISITION 


The Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 10600, Moreheaj 
& North Fork Railway Co. acquisition, has authorized that 
carrier to acquire and operate four miles of the line of the 
Morehead & North Fork Railroad Co., extending from a con 
nection with the Chesapeake & Ohio nearly to the northem 
entrance to the Clack Mountain tunnel, in Rowan County, Ky, 
The rest of the line has been abandoned. The part to be con 
tinued in operation was bid in for $130,000 by bondholders. 

In Finance No. 10601, Morehead & North Fork Railway Co, 
stock, the Commission, division 4, has authorized the issuance 
of not more than $100,000 of capital stock. The application was 
for permission to issue $75,000 of common stock and $75,000 of 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The Commission was of 
opinion that fixed charges should be avoided where possible 
and that the property to be acquired would justify a capital: 
zation not exceeding $100,000 in stock, the stock or the proceeds 
thereof to be applied to its acquisition. The applicant agreed 
to buy the railroad and other property for $150,000. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. 10630, authorizing the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. to operate under trackage rights over a line of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co. between McKeesport and New 
Castle Junction, Pa., approved. 





Merehandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


:CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
= Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description: 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. © 
a 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okila., 1503 E. 27th St. H 





Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 





